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IN MEMORIAM 


REDMOND SELECMAN COLE 


The Oklahoma Historical Society announces 
with sorrow the death of Redmond Selecman 
Cole on July 16, 1959, member of the Board of 
Directors. At this time, he was the first mem- 
ber of the Board, in point of service, having 
been elected and having served from 1911 to 
1917; and again, from 1948. He was Vice Pres- 
ident of the Society for ten years: 2nd Vice 
President, 1948-50; Ist Vice President, 1950-58. 
Judge Cole was an active member of the Society 
for forty-eight years, having joined as one of 
the first Life Members in 1911. His death has 
left a feeling of great loss in the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, with the close of his many years 


of interest and service. 
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WILLIAM SHAFFER KEY: OKLAHOMA PATRIOT 
By Muriel H. Wright 


Major General William Shaffer Key, United States Army, 
is Oklahoma’s distinguished citizen-soldier named on the 
State’s Patriot Stone in the Memorial Bell Tower at Valley 
Forge.! His record as a soldier, merchant, realtor, banker, 
builder and president, or director or trustee, of a score or 
more of business, fraternal and culture institutions forms 
one of the marvelous stories of outstanding achievement of 
which all America is proud. General Key was a man of 
dynamic personality which together with his own love of 
history and his vision led the Oklahoma Historical Society for 
many years in the high aim to advance and honor the State 
through the spread of a deeper appreciation and knowledge 
of its past. Yet above all, General Key was a beloved citizen 
with a host of friends all over the world when his death came 
on Monday, January 5, 1959, at Oklahoma City. Words of 
tribute here to General Key are inadequate, and this review 
of his life as a military man and of his activities as a civic 
leader at home give only a glimpse of his place as a great 
Oklahoman. 


William Shaffer Key was reared in the mellow, almost 
mystic memories of the historic struggles and valorous deeds 
of the ‘‘Old South.’?’ He was born in Dudleyville, Tall- 
apoosa County, Alabama, on October 6, 1889, the son of 
Cullen R. C. Key and Hadassah Fargason Key. Both his 
grandfathers were Confererate veterans. His paternal grand- 
father, William R. Wilburn Key, served with General Robert 
EK. Lee in the Army of Northern Virginia. His maternal 
grandfather, Thomas B_ Fargason, fought in the battles of 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, and after the 
War, became a noted Baptist preacher in Alabama. 


General Key’s military life began as a young man when 
he joined the National Guard of Georgia, in which he rose to 
the rank of lieutenant before he came to Oklahoma in 1911. 
He enlisted in the Oklahoma National Guard upon his arrival 
here and, in due time, was Captain and Commander of his 
Company at Wewoka. His company was the first to report 
when the Guard was called for duty on the Mexican Border 


1This place of honor for the name of Major General William S. Key 
was sponsored by the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revo- 


sae in Oklahoma, with the building of the Memorial Bell Tower at Valley 
orgeé. 
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in 1916, and Captain Key defended the Rio Grande with the 
first Oklahoma Infantry. He immediately volunteered for 
military service when war with Germany was declared in 1917. 
A year and a half later when the Germans surrendered, 
Lieutenant Colonel William S. Key was with the seventh 
Division on Hill 323 beyond the Meuse. After World War I, 
he re-entered the Oklahoma National Guard as Captain, and 
served continuously for twenty years, reaching the rank of 
major general. 


On September 16, 1940, he was mobilized as Major Gen- 
eral of the 45th Division, United States Army (formerly 
National Guard of the United States and National Guard of 
Oklahoma), followed by peacetime maneuvers in Louisiana, 
his brilliant leadership developing the 45th Division into one 
of the most efficient combat organizations in the history of 
American arms. His career was spectacular for as commander 
of the 45th Division while it still was a national guard unit 
in 1940, he became Commandant of Fort Sill with the excep- 
tion of the School of Fire, retaining his duties as Commander of 
the 45th Division training center. Then came World War II 
during peacetime maneuvers in Louisiana. <A long period of 
waiting for overseas orders closed on October 26, 1942 when 
the War Department at Washington announced General 
Key’s appointment as Provost Marshal General of the United 
States Army in Europe. This order away from the 45th 
Division was grievous to Genera] Key for his heart was with 
the men of the 45th that he had trained and now could not 
lead into combat. Later when this Division was in the battles 
on the front in Italy, he remarked, ‘‘I know what those boys 
are going through up there on the line fighting day and night. 
I am constantly with them in spirit. I wonder if the people 
here appreciate what the American soldier is sacrificing in 
this war.’’ 


His leadership and work as Provost Marshal General 
were cited in the Legion of Merit awarded him in 1943 when 
he was transferred to serve as Commanding General of the 
U. S_ forces in Iceland. This citation states: ‘(Major General 
Key initiated the prisoner of war division in the provost 
marshal’s office and through his guidance a co-operative 
division was developed which operated with all the allied 
governments. 


‘“‘Major General Key’s personality, tact and good judge- 
ment in dealing with the civil and military authorities of the 
British government have contributed greatly to cordial Anglo- 
American relations. ’’ 
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In May, 1943, when Lieut. General Frank M. Andrews, 
Commanding General of the American forces In Europe, was 
lost in an army plane crash against the side of a mountain in 
Greenland, General Key served for the interim before the ap- 
pointment of General Andrew’s successor as Commander of 
the Eurogean Theater of Operations. Then came the announce- 
ment that General Key was to serve as the Commanding 
General of the American forces in Iceland where he arrived in 
June, 1943, and remained until December, 1944. During the 
year and a half, he directed a vigilance that proved a major 
factor in winning the great ‘‘Battle of the Atlantic’ of 
World War II. Iceland was one of the most important 
strategic points of the War as it commanded the sea and air 
lanes to Europe. General Key made many friends among the 
people of Iceland, saying of. them: ‘‘Those people have a 
right to be proud of their culture. They have known literacy 
for more than a thousand years. Everywhere you turn there 
are books, books, books. And publishing houses. They are 
cultured Europeans.’’ The General became deeply interested 
in the Icelandic history and liked their literature and music. 
The work of the Iceland Command was virtually completed 
by the end of 1944, and General Key was transferred to a 
new assignment. He was awarded the decoration of the 
Knight Commander, Order of Falcon, Iceland, and the U. 8. 
Distinguished Service Medal for his ‘‘exceptionally meritorious 
and distinguished service in a position of great responsibility 


as commanding general’’ of the Iceland base. The citation 
states: 


General Key was charged with the responsibility of organizing — 
and regrouping the United States military forces in Iceland. Through 
his resourcefulness, sound planning and tactical employment of reduced 


forces, he accomplished his mission despite extremely difficult field 
conditions. 


In assembling and shipping large stocks of surplus installations 
to the Icelandic government, he displayed marked executive ability 
and superior leadership. His personality, tact and understanding in 
dealing with the Icelandic government and the population earned the 
good will of the people, thereby enhancing the prestige of the United 
States government and its military forces and establishing a firm 
foundation of mutual confidence. 


or General Key, by his noteworthy achievement as an organizer, 
initiative, and devotion to duty, contributed in a notable degree to the 
success of military operations in the European Theater of operations. 


General Key was in Oklahoma City in December, 1944, 
his first real visit home since 1940, and left this country im- 
mediately after the first of the year, 1945, for his assignment 
in Hungary. The War and the Navy departments in Feb- 
ruary announced technically his new position as Head of the 
Amer:can Armistice Control at Budapest, Hungary. General 
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Key took with him a hand-picked staff of men— Magyar 
Speaking, German speaking and Russian speaking His work 
closed in the summer of 1946, and he was awarded the Oak 
Leaf Cluster to his Distinguished Service Medal early in 
December, in ceremonies at Oklahoma City. Those attending 
the ceremonies included the former members of his staff in 
the 45th Division and Maj. General Roy Hoffman, who com- 
maded the Division prior to General Key. The officers pres- 
ent were Maj. General George A. Davis, Oklahoma Adjutant 
General; Brig. General Hal Muldrow, Jr., Division Artillery 
Commander; Brig. General R. W. Kenny, Assistant State Ad- 
jutant General. Colonel George J. Forter, Head of the 
Organized Reserve in Oklahoma, read General Key’s citation: 


On behalf of the United States government, he helped to regulate 
and supervise the execution of the trms of the Armistice Agreement 
between Hungary and the allies. He directed the successful repa- 
triation of thousands of Hungarian displaced persons, and he 
demonstrated exceptional diplomacy and resourcefulness in dealing 
with allied representatives as well as with the highest Hungarian 
governmental officials. 


Through his sound judgment, tact and administrative ability, 
General Key earned the co-operation and good will of his associates 
and contributed greatly to cordial international relations. 


Other military decorations and awards, not heretofore 
mentioned, honoring General Key included the Bronze Star 
Medal, Commendation from the Secretary of War, the State 
of Oklahoma World War I Medal with 5 stars, World War II 
Medal with 1 star, various military campaign medals and 
decoration of the Order of Bath, England. 


General Key’s career as a civic leader and builder is 
outstanding in Oklahoma. After he moved from Alabama to 
Wewoka, Oklahoma in 1911, he developed a number of bus- 
iness interests which include the Key Hardware Company and 
the Wewoka Gas Company. From 1927, he made his home in 
Oklahoma City where he became an independent oil and 
gas operator with business properties in Oklahoma, California, 
Texas, Missouri and Colorado. He built and owned the Key 
Building (present Oklahoma Natural Building on North 
Harvey) and operated it until he disposed of the property 
in 1947. He served as director of a number of usiness insti- 
tutions: Security National Bank (1928-29); First National 
Bank and Trust Company (1929-33); Lincoln Income Life 
Insurance Company (Louisville, Kentucky, 1938-41) and was 
named director of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company in 1948. 
He was named Director of the Oklahoma Mutual Savings and 
Loan Company in 1954. 


Beginning in 1924, William S. Key was drafted at different 
times to serve in an official capacity. He served as Warden 
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of the State Penitentiary, McAlester, from 1924 to 1927, in 
the administration of Governor M. E. Trapp, and introduced 
much needed penal reforms and established efficient business 
management of the Penitentiary. It was placed on a self- 
operating basis within two years so that it did not require 
an appropriation for maintenance from the State Legisla- 
ture, the first institution to attain such a remarkable record 
up to that time in Oklahoma. Colonel Key served as Chair- 
man of the State Pardon and Parole Board from 1828 to 
1932, and was elected President of the Warden’s Associa- 
tion of the United States. He was again named Warden 
of the State Penitentiary in 1985 by Governor HE. W. Mar- 
land but was soon drafted to serve as head of the Works 
Progress Administration in Oklahoma, his executive ability 
leading out from the problems of the depression and di- 
recting a building program that included the completion 
of more than 250 school buildings, 53 armories and 20 
libraries, besides other public buildings in the state. Colonel 
Key was a Democratic candidate for governor in 1938 but was 
defeated by Leon C. Phillips by 3,000 votes out of 600,000 votes 
east. Though the defeat seemed a setback at the time, there 
was a greater field ahead for Colonel Key’s talents. 


His civie activities include a long list: President of the 
Oklahoma City Rotary Club, (1930-31); Director of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce; President of Oklahoma 
State Safety Council; Chairman of the Oklahoma City Aviation 
Commission (1947-55); Chairman and member of the Salvation 
Army Advisory Board for many years; a trustee of Oklahoma 
City University; member of the First Baptist Church, Okla- 
homa City, and was past president of the Men’s Bible Class. 
His local club membership included the Oklahoma Club, 
Men’s Dinner Club and American Legion. One of General 
Key’s last big civic jobs was when he was named general 
chairman of a bond issue campaign for $7,498,000 for airport 
improvements in November, 1957. He was credited with 
much of the success of this important bond issue in the 
development of Oklahoma City. 


General Key was widely known for his Masonic activities, 
to which he devoted much of his time during his last years. 
As a 33rd degree Mason, he was Sovereign Grand Inspector 
General, having received the Purple Cap of his office in 1950 
holding judisdiction over Oklahoma Scottish Rite Masonry 
for nine years prior to his death. He was a member of the 
National Sojourners Committee of 33, Red Cross of Constan- 
tine and Shrine, and was President of the Masonic Charity 
Foundation of Oklahoma His last efforts in view of many 
difficulties were as a leader in the successful establishment of 
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Ses consistory and temple at Tulsa, in early December, 


Throughout all the years, General Key held a deep love 
for history, especially Oklahoma Indian and military history. 
It seemed as if he had personally known the many, great 
American Army officers who had served at the frontier posts 
in the Indian Territory at different times during a period 
of 150 years. It was this lively interest that brought him 
active membership and service on the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society for more than thirty years. He 
was first elected as member of the Board of Directors in 
February, 1927. He was elected and served as Vice President 
of the Historical Society from 1936 to 1950. After the death 
of the President of the Board, Judge Robert L. Williams, in 
1948, General Key was acting President until 1950 when he 
was elected President of the Board of Directors. He re- 
signed this position early in 1958, saying it was necessary 
to cut down his outside activities yet he remained a member 
of the Board of the Historical Society to the end. As Presi- 
dent, General Key brought pestige and a wider acquaintance 
with the Historical Society as an outstanding institution in 
Oklahoma. The Society’s program of work in the field of 
state history was broadened during his presidency: The 
marking of Oklahoma historic sites was begun in 1949, a pro- 
ject that has grown successfully, creating much interest 
throughout the state, now one of the major activities in the 
Society’s research in history, and in the locating and actual 
marking of the sites in the field. General Key was warmly 
in favor of the Annual Historical Tours established in 1952, 
under the leadership of R. G. Miller, member of the Board 
of Directors, and always accompanied these annual spring 
pilgrimages. Those who accompanied the first tours will 
always remember General Key’s presence, his jovial good 
humor and his booming voice when speaking and introducing 
guests at the programs given by local communities and towns 
where stops were made along the way, some far off the 
regular highways. One should hardly mention these as ‘‘publie 
appearances’’ in the life of one who had an important place 
in hundreds of impressive ceremonies and notable gatherings 
both at home and abroad yet the mention recalls the person- 
ality of this noted Oklahoman. 


General Key was every inch the patriot and the soldier. 
A friend of his has written of the State’s loss in his passing :? 


It was easy to call him ”’General.” Even in civilian clothes he 
still looked as most folks think a general should look..... It took 


-2Roy P. Stewart in his “Country Boy” column, The Daily Oklahoman, 
January 7, 1959. 
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little imagination to visualize on his shoulders the stars of command. 


Yet he was a citizen soldier. He had all the loyalty of the 
regular. He had great respect for the American military tradition of 
a small, professional corps backed by a sincere, studious civilian 
reserve. He venerated cur military heroes. He studied their cam- 
paigns, just as he read with retentive memory, the history of those 
leaders..... 

There was nothing artificial about the general. His handclasp, 
his vocabulary, his energy, his enthusiasms, all were of a size and 
stature that fitted the man..... 

His death is a great loss to the State which he, although Alabama 
born, adopted long ago with the fervor of a native. He was a part 
of the state, a working partner in its growth, its plans and its 
institutions..... 


General and Mrs. Key made their home in their beautiful 
residence at the corner of Culbertson Drive and Lincoln 
Boulevard, not far from the Historical Society Building. He 
married on May 5, 1914, at Wewoka, Miss Irene Genevieve 
Davis, daughter of George R. Davis and Alice Brown Davis. 
Mrs. Alice Brown Davis was of a distinguished Indian family 
in Oklahoma, a sister of the late Principal Chief of the Sem- 
inole Nation, John IF. Brown, and she herself served promi- 
nently as Chief of the Seminoles for several years at the close 
of their tribal affairs. At the death of William Shafer Key, 
his funeral services were held in the First Baptist Church 
and interment was in Memorial Park Cemetery, Oklahoma 
City. He is survived by his wife, three children, six grand- 
children and one great grandchild. The three children of 
General and Mrs. Key are William 8. Key, Jr., Genevieve 
(Mrs. William Lee Harper) and Major Robert C. Key, U. S. 
Army (West Point, 1946) _ 


A genealogical record states that in the traditionary notices 
and records of the ‘‘Hundred Rolls,’’ the Key family is of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Members of this family are found in 
the records from the beginning of English settlement in 
America to 1720, in Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia. The most famous is the author, Francis 
Scott Key, who immortalized the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ 
our national anthem. General Key’s great-great grandfather, 
John Walter Key, served in the American army during the 
Revolution. 

Dr. Charles Evans, who was a personal friend of General 
Key and had served with him in several organizations and 
on several boards, paid him these last words of tribute :3 

Tn a large sense, William S. Key was so endowed by nature, 
physically, mentally and spiritually, that his life became a radiating 


force that reached into many fields of endeavor found in Oklahoma 
and American life. 


3 Dr. Charles Evans, “Tribute to William S. Key,” in Indi i 
pea ee ey, in Indian Consistory 
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= Educators called to him as an advisor. Churches pleaded with 
him to come and speak in their pulpits and become a part of their 
fundamental crusades. The Y. M. GC. A. placed him as a very corner- 
stone in the building of their house and home in Oklahoma City but 
also kept him near its side in every-day planning. 


Little and Big Business invited him to oceupy pivotal positions 
in financial affairs. His broad study and personal interest in the 
oil industry, banks, building and loan, gas and electric and many others 
of kindred kind sought him as an able guide and director. It seemed 
that even these sereve business worlds honored and sought him more 
for his warm, genial Christian character than they did for his mental 
acumen, though his thinking received highest respect. When he sat 
among circles of men and women who met to pass upon the loftiest 
proceedings of church, state or Masonry his chief contribution lay 
in what he gaye to them out of his happy, Christian spirit. 


No words can do justice to the devotion he gave to the locality 
of his home, to his state or to his nation. In the eloquent address 
delivered by his pastor, Dr. H. L. Hobbs, in the Baptist church in 
Oklahoma City on the day of his burial, in ringing tones that seemed, 
in its high fervor and daily touch with General Key, to reach to the 
farthest ends of the great city, he was called “a great Christian 
Soldier.” 


From THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS RECEIVED 
BY Mrs. WinuiAm 8S. Ky AND FAMILY: 


HEADQUARTERS FOURTH ARMY 
Office of The Commanding General 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
6 January, 1959 

Mrs. William §S. Key 
600 Culbertson Drive 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Dear Mrs. Key: 

All of Fourth United States Army joins me in extending our deep- 
est sympathy to you in this hour of personal bereavement. 

As we share in your sorrow, we also share in the pride of official 
kinship to General Key, a brilliant and a gallant officer in the service 
of his country. He was a leader whose influence extended far beyond 
his chosen State of Oklahoma. His unselfish service as Civilian Aide 
to the Secretary of the Army has been inestimable value to the United 
States Army and our nation. 

General Key will always have an honored place in the hearts of his 
fellow soldiers everywhere. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) Stan Meloy 
G. 8. MELOY, Jr. 
Lieutenant General, USA 
Commanding 


Washington, D. C., 6 Jan. 1959 


In behalf of the department of the army, and personally, I join 
with the many friends and associates of General Key in extending to 
you and your family deepest sympathy in your great bereavement. 

General Key’s illustrious military record and his nearly eight 
years as Civilian Aide to the Secretary of the Army stand as incon- 
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testable proof of his loyal devotion to his country and of the ex- 
emplary manner in which he served its causes throughout his lifetime. 

We of the Department of the army have lost an esteemed 
colleague and our nation one of its most patriotic citizens. 

It is my sincere hope that you and yours may find some measure 
of consolation in the realization that his was a life well spent, the 
fruits of which will linger in blessings to his country, to you of his 
family, and to a wide circle of friends both at home and abroad. 

I sincerely regret my inability to attend the funeral services on 
Wednesday, 7 January. General Meloy, the Commanding General, 
Fourth Army, will personally represent me and the host of officials 
and friends from the army who pay respect to this distinguished 
American citizen-soldier. 

Wilber M. Brucker 


Secretary of the Army 


Washington, D. C., 6 Jan. 1959 


Was tremendously shocked and deeply saddened to learn of the pass- 
ing of Bill, one of the dearest friends I have ever had. From my 
earliest days as a newspaper man I have keenly appreciated his 
marvelous character and his dedication. He excelled in every field— 
military, civil, and fraternal. His passing is a great loss to every 
American and will be sorely felt by his thousands of friends who have 
so long looked to him for leadership and friendship. My most sincere 
sympathy to you and the entire family. 


A. S. Mike Monroney U.S. Senator 


Washington, D. C., 6 Jan. 1959 


It was with deepest regret I learned this morning of Bill’s passing. 
I have been so happy these past years in the close friendship he and I 
enjoyed, and I share your sense of great loss. He was one of Okla- 
homa’s greatest citizens and among the state’s most highly respected 
men. Mrs. Kerr joins me in expressing our sincere sympathy. 


Robt, 8. Kerr, U.S. Senator 


Louisville, Ky., 6 Jan., 1959 


Deeply moved to hear of the death of the dear General. Be assured of 
prayers of Mrs. Laity and myself in this hour of bereavement. 


Lieut. Colonel Edward Laity 
(Salvation Army) 


New Orleans, La., 6 Jan., 1959 


Just heard of the death of General Key and hasten to extend to you 


my deepest sympathy. He was a wonderful person and I know will 
be missed by all. 


DeLesseps S. Morrison 
Mayor, City of New Orleans 
(Also Civ. Aide to Sec. of the Army in La.) 
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Oklahoma City, Okla., 6 Jan., 1959 


We are deeply grieved because of the death of General Key and we 
extend our sympathy to you and your family. General Key was truly 
a great Oklahoman and a great American. He lived a distinguished 
and useful life which will be an inspiration to us in the years to come. 


Mr. and Mrs, W. J. Holloway 


Bartlesville, Okla., 6 Jan., 1959 


It was with deepest regret and sorrow I learned this morning of the 
passing of our good friend, Bill Key, and I hasten to extend deepest 
sympathy to you and your family. He surely gave much during his 
lifetime for the good of his fellowman, not only in Masonry but in other 
phases of life as well. I know his reward will be great. If I can be 
helpful in any way please let me know. 


K. S. Adams 
Chairman, Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Washington, D. C., 6 Jan., 1959 


Loraine and I have just arrived from home to receive the shocking 
news of the General’s passing last night. We join you and children in 
the deep sorrow and grief you are experiencing. We had profound 
admiration and affection for the General. He was truly a great man, 
soldier and mason. We have all suffered a great loss in his death. 
May our heavenly father have you and your children in his holy 
keeping. 
Luther A. Smith 
(Soverign Grand Commander, Scottish Rite 
Masonry, Southern Jurisdiction) 


Washington, D. C., 9 Jan., 1959 


Permit me to express deepest sympathy on your irreparable loss. 
We Hungarians also feel keenly the passing of the great and good 
friend of our cause. My personal sympathy also. 


Joseph Koevago 
(Former Mayor of Budapest, 1946) 


New York, N. Y., 8 Jan., 1959 


All freedom loving Hungarians mourn the loss of Major General 
William S. Key. His name will be remembered always. With deepest 
sympathy and condolences. 

Msgr. Bela Varga, 

Chairman Hungarian Committee 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


January 21, 1959. 


Dear Mrs. Key: 


Word reached me recently of the death, early 
this month of General Key. He was a fine 
soldier and citizen, and served his country 
with devotion and courage. Iwas fortunate 
to count him among my friends. 


Mrs. Eisenhower joins me in deepest sympathy 
to you. 


Mrs. William S. Key, 
600 Culbertson Drive, 
Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 
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THE INDIAN TERRITORY ILLUMINATING 
OIL COMPANY 


Frank F. Finney, Sr.* 


The Phoenix Oil Company, predecessor of the Indian 
Territory LUluminating Oil Company, had already begun 
operations on its Osage oil and gas lease and had completed 
two dry holes when the Cudahy Oil Company’s discovery well 
was brought in as a producing well in April, 1897, to mark the 
beginning of the oil industry in what is now Oklahoma, and 
put Bartlesville on the map as the original oil town and the 

gateway for oil fields to come. 


Until the Cudahy well came in the evidence that oil 
eould be found in important quanities in the Indian Territory 
was inconclusive, but it was known to exist in some measure. 
Springs had long been known from which erude oil was re- 
covered by the Indians and used for medicine, and several of 
these were frequented as health resorts. 


Traces of oil were found in wells dug for salt, and if the 
information handed down is reliable, one of them sunk at 
Grand Saline, now Salina, on the Grand River flowed at the 
rate of ten barrels a day for a year.! A few shallow ‘‘post 
holes’’ near Chelsea produced oil which was sold locally for 
cattle dip and axle grease. Showings of oil and gas were 
found in a test drilled to 1400 feet on Choctaw land about 
twelve miles west of Atoka in 1889. And it is recorded that in 
one of two wells drilled on the present townsite of Muskogee 
in the Creek Nation, oil was found but the title was in doubt 
and it was abandoned. Positive information on these early 
operations is incomplete and fragmentary but the Bartlesville 
well is on a firm historical basis with valid records as the first 


*Mr. Frank F. Finney, Sr., was first employed by the I. T. I. O. in 
October, 1904, and eventually was general superintendent of the Company’s 
gas department. The I. T. I. O. was merged with the Cities’ Service 
in 1941, and Mr. Finney continued in the Geological Department of the 
Cities’ Service Gas Company until his retirement in 1954. His contribu- 
tion here in The Chronicles on the “Early History of the Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company” gives hitherto unpublished material on the 
beginnings of the oil industry in Oklahoma. Mr. Finney is the son of 
the late T. M. Finney who came to Pawhuska in 1873 and was well-known 
as a trader among the Osage and the Kaw in the Indian Territory. T. M. 
Finney’s wife was the sister of John N. Florer, noted trader at Gray Horse, 
Osage Nation, who is mentioned in this article-—Ed. 

1 Muriel H. Wright, “First Oklahoma Oil Produced 1859,” Chronicles of 
Oldahoma Vol. IV, No. 4 (December, 1926, pp. 322-28). 
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well in present Oklahoma of substantial proportions and from 
which pipeline sales were made. 


The adjoining state of Kansas had made much more 
progress in the search of oil and gas. Although as early as 
1873 gas was used for lighting purposes from a mineral well at 
Iola, Allen County, the gas industry may be said to have had 
its actual start when gas was piped and used for domestic 
purposes from a well drilled near Paola, Miami County in 1882. 
Subsequent prospecting brought forth considerable quantities 
of gas over the southeastern part of the state, and a number of 
towns were being supplied gas for lighting, cooking and 
heating purposes before oil became a component part of the 
oil and gas business in Kansas. 


The oil industry in Kansas properly dates from a pro- 
ducing well drilled in 1892 by the early contractors, McBride 
and Bloom for a former Pennsylvanian, W. M. Mills, located 
on the T. J. Norman farm near Neodesha, a little town in 
Wilson County on the Verdigris River. This well is note- 
worthy as being recognized not only as the first commercial 
oil well completed in Kansas but also the first in the great 
area now known as the Mid-Continent field. 


This discovery providing the knowledge that petroleum 
was to be found in this large region west of the Mississippi 
indicating its widespread existence was vastly of more impor- 
tance than then could be forseen. The amazing contribution 
petroleum would make to the life and growth of the Nation was 
unrevealed in its magnitude much as the effects on the country 
of nuclear discoveries are hidden today. 


The internal combustion engine destined to make sweeping 
changes and take the county out of the horse and buggy age was 
in the experimental stage. Kerosene for lamps, lubricants for 
machinery and wheels for the railroad trains, wagons and 
buggies, were the uses for the products of the oil industry. 
Napththa, the gasoline of today, was a nuisance, dangerous to 
handle and to be gotten rid of at the refineries as a trouble- 
some and useless product. That its objectional explosive 
properties gave it any value was hardly begun to be suspected 
and its use to propel horseless carriages had scarcely started. 
In 1896, four years after the Kansas oil discoverery, there 
were only sixteen of these ‘‘benzine buggies’? in the whole 
United States. 


As it has been often told, before Edwin L. Drake struck 
oil at Titusville, Pennsylvania in August, 1859, an enterprising 
man by the name of Samuel Kier was bottling ernde oil which 
he obtained as a by-product from salt brine wells and selling 
it for medicine, A circular, advertising his discovery abound- 
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ed with testimonials of remarkable cures by the use of the 
“most wonderful remedy ever discovered’’ ranging from blind- 
ness to toothache. If a story, ‘‘Johnny Florer’s Axle Grease’’, 
included in Wolfville Days’ a book by Alfred Henry Lewis, 
a well known author of western stories, is to be believed, John 
N. Florer, a licensed Indian trader among the Osages at the 
Gray Horse trading post, swindled the Indians by selling axle 
grease to them just as Kier defrauded the white people with 
erude oil. 


The author, Mr. Lewis, once made a trip to Gray Horse 
where he was entertained at the Florer home. As he was 
shown through the trader’s store the writer was astounded by 
the large number of cans of axle grease scattered about the 
store. It happened that through a mistake of the wholesale 
house at St. Louis the order from the store had been more than 
doubled. A stock of almost anything the Indians could call 
for which was carried in the big general store, included a stock 
of simple medicines and the Indians were in the habit of eall- 
ing on the trader for help from these stores when they did 
not feel well. One Sunday morning, while the visitor was at 
Gray Horse, an Indian called at the Florer home to get the 
trader to open up the store and give him some medicine as he 
said that he was very sick. To amuse his guest, Mr. Florer ex- 
plained to the Indian in a joking way that the axle grease was 
a newly discovered remedy that would cure any disease of the 
human race, and that he had ordered it especially for the 
Osage Indians. The author, with the help of his imagination, 
expanded the incident into the story for his book. 


The axle grease was the Standard Company’s ‘‘Mica”’ 
brand from its Whiting refinery near Chicago. The crude 
processed there came from the Lima Ohio field and unlike the 
oil found in Kansas was laden with sulphur and was known as 
““sour.’’ 


Before oil was found in paying quantities in Kansas, John 
Florer had been imbued with the belief that the Osage reser- 
vation was as he expressed it ‘‘underlaid with oil.’’ The idea 
was first implanted in his mind when an Indian guided him to 
a spot on the banks of Sand Creek and pointed to a scum 
casting rainbows on the surface of the water. The Indian 
managed to soak up and squeeze out of a blanket enough crude 
oil to provide the trader with a sample. 


After Congress in 1891 enacted a law permitting Indian 
tribes to lease their lands for mineral purposes, and as the 
development in Kansas successfully proceeded, Florer felt 
the time had come for him to attempt to bring the plans he had 
pondered over into being. With the assurance of a good title 
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he set to work with the twofold purpose of obtaining the con- 
sent of the Osages to grant a mining oil and gas lease on their 
reservation, and to find and interest responsible parties of 
means and influence in the wildcat scheme. 


The Osage full-bloods were fearful of anything that would 
bring more white people into their reservation to change their | 
customary mode of life and they never acted in a hurry. It | 
took several years and all of John Florer’s influence and the | 
support of the more progressive mixed-bloods to convince the — 


conservative full-bloods that a lease on their lands was to their 
best interest. 


Florer’s next move is stated in one of his letters of that 
period: ‘‘After I was thoroughly convinced what I could do 
at home I looked around for a gentleman who could get the 
influence and backing to put the lease through the Department 


at Washington and found such a gentleman in Edwin Foster | 


of Westerly, Rhode Island.’’ Edwin B. Foster and his brother 
Henry Foster had successfully promoted and built the Ver- 
digris Valley and Western railroad from Kansas City, Missouri 
to Coffeyville, Kansas, which became a part of the Missouri 
Pacifie system. Through Mr. A. C. Stich, a banker of Indepen- 
dence, Kansas, and a former partner of his in the Gray Horse 


mercantile business, Florer met the Fosters at Independence | 


where Henry Foster was living and received endorsement of 
the proposition. 


On March 16, 1896, James Bigheart, Principal Chief of | 


the Osage tribe on behalf of the tribe, under and pursuant to 


the action of the council, signed a lease agreement with Henry | 


Foster for the purpose of prospecting and drilling wells, for 


mining and producing petroleum and natural gas on the entire | 


reservation for a period of ten years. The lease provided a 


royalty to be paid the Osages of one-tenth of all petroleum pro- | 
cured and fifty dollars per annum for each gas well discovered | 


and utilized. 


Henry Foster unexpectedly died after a short illness in 
New York City before the lease was approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. The Osage council then granted Edwin B. 
Foster permission to substitute his name as representative of 
Henry Foster and his heirs. The lease was approved by the 
Hon. John M. Reynolds, Acting Secretary, under date of April 
8, 1896, making Edwin B. Foster, the lessee of the great 
blanket lease on the entire Osage reservation covering 1,470, 


559 acres, an area twice as large as his native state of Rhode 
Island. 


_ The Phoenix Oil Company was immediately formed and 
incorporated under the laws of West Virginia to which Edwin 
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_B. Foster assigned all his interest in the lease in consideration 
of 30,000 shares, with par value of $1 per share, of the capital 
stock of the company. The stock, 51% of which was to be 

held in the treasury and not to be sold without consent of the 
owners, was apportioned to the owners as follows: 


Organization stock 10 shares 
Treasury 5000. 1? 
Foster 5/167 55) V7, 808hk 2? 
Flora & Darlington D7 YOM =i SOs ey 
Crane V/AG 241 562, 
Fancher & Glenn A/G: 2= = BIDE 22 
Simons & Gordon 3/16 = “4,686 ” 


A letter to John Florer from Edwin Foster dated July 4, 
1896, from the Astor House, New York, gives a hint of the 
financial troubles which would beset the Phoenix Company 
and also that there was some opposition to the lease appearing 
in Congress: 


The trouble is we have not been able to place the treasury stock 
as readily as we hoped for development purpose, and this has held us 
back. Mssrs. Fancher and Glenn were working on this and wanted 
to place a good block before going into the field, but your letters 
informing us of the “Senator Blair movement” startled us a little 
and we felt it might be very important as you suggested that we get 
into the field at once so we raised a little money among us and did so. 
I have heard from Mr. Glenn through Mr. Fancher, and understand 
that the first well is about down but presume he has kept you informed 
and that you have later news than I. 


The well was located in the NE‘, of Section 13-T29-RIOH 
a few miles south of Chautauqua Springs, Kansas, and near 
the Kansas line. It was drilled and completed in the summer 
of 1896, by the contractors, A. P. McBride and C. L. Bloom to 
a depth of 1 100 feet. A show of gas and oil was found, but 
not in sufficient quantities to make a paying well. A second 
well was completed in September south of the Kansas cattle 
town of Elgin, Kansas, in the NW of Section 18-T29-RIOK, 
which was also a failure. 


In view of the discouraging results, operations were 
discontinued during the winter, and McBride and Bloom took 
a contract to drill a well for the Cudahy Oil Company at the 
little settlement of Bartlesville, Indian Territory. 


Although the village of Bartlesville had not grown much 
from the trading post founded by Jake Bartles with a store 
and grist mill, some substantial white men had settled there. 
Outstanding among them were the pioneers Mssrs, George B. 
Keeler and William Johnstone, associated in operating a store 
there, and who, together with another early settler, Frank 
Overlees, were largely responsible for the well drilled by the 
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Cudahy Oil Company. These men had taken for their wives ! 
members of the Delaware and Cherokee tribes and were as | 
firmly rooted in the Indian country as the tall timber on the | 
banks of Caney River where the well was to be drilled. 


With some associates they obtained a large lease covering | 
an area of fifteen miles square from the Cherokee government | 
at Tahlequah and looked around to find someone who would | 


drill a well. Guffey and Galey, the Pennsylvanian oil men 


who had been successful in finding oil in Kansas, showed some | 
interest but dropped the project when it appeared doubtful | 


the lease would receive the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. Negotiations were then entered into with Michael 
Cudahy by John F. Overfield representing the lease owners, 
and a deal was made with Cudahy for drilling the well. 


Cudahy, of the large meat packing firm of Omaha, Neb- 
raska, had become interested in wildeatting in the Territory 
and the two abandoned wells at Muskogee had been drilled for 
him. Following the drilling of these wells, Cudahy took over | 


and deepened a well between Red Fork and Salpulpa that 
had been drilled to a depth of 1300 feet by the firm of Steel- 
smith and Weaver. The work in deepening the well, which 


was abandoned at about 1750 feet, was done for the Cudahy | 


Company by the active contractors, McBride and Bloom, with 
whom Cudahy contracted to drill the Bartlesville well. Their 


tools and the derrick were hauled overland to Bartlesville | 


where the well was spudded in late in January, 1897. 


In April, oil was struck in the formation which was to 
become known as the prolific ‘‘Bartlesville sand’’ later found 
throughout the oil fields of Oklahoma. The shooting of the 
well between 1,303 feet and the total depth of 1,320 feet was 
a special occasion. In the presence of the crowd gathered 
around the rig, Mrs. Jennie O. Morton, stepdaughter of Mr. 
George Keeler dropped the ‘‘go devil’’ which set off the nitro- 
glycerine shot. Following a muffled thud, rocks pounded the 
crown block, a column of oil flowed high over the top of the 
derrick and Oklahoma’s first commercial oil well was born. 


With the allotment of the Indian lands, the daughter of 
William Johnstone and direct descendant of the last principal 
chief of the Delaware tribe, Charles Journeycake, received the 
tract as her allotment on which the historical well known as 
Nellie V. Johnston No. 1, is located.1 


__ 1 Nellie V. Johnstone, now Mrs. Howard Cannon, a resident of Bartles- 
ville, sold the land on which Oklahoma’s first commercial well is located 
to the City of Bartlesville and has been converted into the Johnstone 


park. A stone boulder suitably inscribed marks the site and a derrick 
stands over the well. 
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Oklahoma’s first commercial oil well, the Nellie V. Johnstone No. 1, 


at Bartlesville, {ndian Territory. 
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The discovery revived the hopes of the members of the 
Phoenix Company which held the Osage lease. The eastern 
boundary of the Osage reservation follows the 96th Meridian 
which was also the boundary line between the Indian and 
Oklahoma Territories. Just over this line in the Osage reser- 
vation, in October only a few months after the Cudahy well 
on the Cherokee side was completed, McBride and Bloom, 
brought in for the Phoenix Company the first productive oil 
well in the Osage reservation and which was also the first pro- 
ductive oil well completed in the Oklahoma Territory. The well 
described as Wilkey No. 1 in the SW14 of Section 34, T 27, R 
12 E, Lot 32 on Butler Creek was about 2 miles northwest of 
the discovery well in the Cherokee country. Oil was found 
in the Bartlesville sand between 1323 ft and 1345 feet, with an 
initial production of ten barrels a day. The shot brought in 
a large quantity of water which could not be plugged off. 
Wilkey No. 2, a much better well was brought in the following 
month. 


To raise funds in order to continue operations, the Phoenix 
Oil Company assigned to Samuel C. Sheffield a large block 


-of leases which Sheffield in turn assigned to the Osage Oil 


Company comprised mostly of Phoenix stockholders. After these 
companies had drilled seven dry holes and four oil wells the 
drilling on the Osage lease came to a standstill. 


There were no railroads or pipelines for the transporta- 
tion of the oil, and supplies for drilling were hauled from 
Independence, Kansas, a distance of thirty miles. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s small refinery at Neodesha, Kansas, the 
only possible market was operating entirely on oil from local 
fields in southeastern Kansas and had no pipeline into the 
Territory. It was useless to develop a product which could not 
be marketed, and capital was not to be found by the holders 
of the Osage lease for development under the circumstances. 


It was not until the Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad bulit into Bartlesville and started service in the 
summer of 1899 that there was any means provided to market 
any of the oil produced. A 2 inch pipeline was then laid from 
the Phoenix wells in Lot 32 to the depot and a loading rack 
was erected. A line was also laid from Lot 40, three and 
one-half miles southwest, to the station to pipe oil produced 
by the Almeda Oil Company on its sub-lease in the Osage. 
Tank cars were furnished by the refinery at Neodesha and the 
first oil was shipped in May, 1900. A total of 6,216 barrels of 
oil from the Osage reservation was run during the year 1900 
and 10,536 barrels in the year 1901. 
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So far the operation of the blanket lease on the Osage 
reservation had been a losing venture and a dismal failure 
seemed at hand. John H. Brennan, Attorney for the Company 
and a business associate of John N. Florer, wrote of this 
period: ‘‘It was Col. Florer’s presence in the business world, 
the many trips he made, the many men he interviewed, the 
intensity of his arguments and his well known character and 
integrity that started the wheels again.’’ 
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Paradoxically the Indian Territory Hluminating Oil Com- © 


pany arose from the ashes of the Phoenix Company. It was 
organized in December, 1901, in the state of New Jersey with 
a capital stock of 3,000,000 shares of a par value of $1 per 
share, to which the Phoenix and the Osage Oil Companies 
assigned all of their rights, title and interest. Soon after the 
company was organized Edwin B. Foster died, and William 
Hoxey was made trustee of the Foster estate. 


The new company started out in adverse and unfortunate 
circumstances. In the process of reorganization some outside 
parties, other than the original stockholders, made an attempt 
to get control of the company and there was dissention and 
trouble within its ranks. or over a year it drifted in disorder 
until litigation brought receivership, and concord and con- 
fidence was finally restored. 


The receivership came about from a suit brought by the 
Mechanie Savings Bank of Westerly, Rhode Island, against the 
Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company and its stock 
holders for a debt owed the bank. The case was heard at 
Newkirk, Oklahoma Territory, before Judge Buford in 1903, 
and the company was thrown into receivership. Mortimer 
F, Stilwell, a nephew of John Florer and employed in his 
uncle’s Indian trading store at Gray Horse, was made receiver. 
A sub-lease to satisfy the debt with the Mechanic Savings 
Bank was made to J. M. Guffey and J. H. Galey on a block 
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of 113,730 acres in the southeastern part of the reservation in 
the vicinity of Tulsa and a block of 41,000 acres west of Bartles- 
ville. These two blocks of acreage became the nucleus around 
which the Nationally known oil operator, T. N. Barnsdall 
built his Barnsdall Oil Company. Barnsdall also became a 
large stockholder in the Indian Territory [luminating Oil 
Company. The receivership was terminated in May, 1903. 
M. F. Stilwell was made secretary and manager of the new 
company and H. VY. Foster, son of Henry Foster, was elected 
president. 


The year brought some improvement in the marketing 
facilities when the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, the pipeline 
purchasing subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company, in about 
June, erected a 35,000 barrel storage tank at Bartlesville and 
connected the Osage producing wells to it with a pipe line. 
It did not take long to fill the tank and the pipeline company 
then installed an unloading station at Caney, Kansas, which 
was connected by pipeline to the refinery at Neodesha and 
oil was shipped by tank cars from Bartlesville to Caney. 


The Prairie Oil and Gas Company finally extended its 
six inch line into the Territory in 1904, which had been held 
up pending a Congressional Act to permit the laying of the 
line over Indian lands. By July, the Prairie had completed its 
line to the ‘‘Bible’’ pumping station it had installed about 
eighteen miles southwest of Bartlesville and was connecting 
the Osage producing leases with gathering lines. It was during 
this year that the Standard Oil Company built its Sugar Creek 
refinery near Kansas City and connected it with the refinery 
and storage tanks at Neodesha. 


With the market for oil opening up the Osage reservation 
stirred with life, and active drilling began. The attention of 
eastern operators and speculators from far and wide was at- 
tracted to the new field and the Indian Territory Uluminating 
Oil Company began to sub-lease tracts in increasing numbers. 


The parent company had divided the eastern portion of 
its lease into three tiers of tracts known as “‘lots.’’ There were 
348 of these lots, each one half of a mile wide north and south, 
and from three to three and a fraction miles long east and west, 
extending from the Kansas line on the north, to the Arkansas 
River on the south. On December 31, 1904, there were 686,931 
acres held by sub-lessees. 


The parent company retained a royalty of 1/15 interest 
and most of the sub-leases contained bonus provisions to be 
paid from the sales of oil produced. The company conveyed 
solely the oil rights and reserved the right to take over at 
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actual cost any wells which produced gas only and to take 
gas from combination wells and casing head gas under certain 
conditions. An exception was made in the lease of the Paw- 
huska Oil and Gas Company which received both the oil and gas 
rights in its sub-lease of 3,200 acres on which it discovered 
gas in two wells at the town of Pawhuska in the summer of 
1903. The Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company pro- 
ceeded to lay two and three inch lines over the territory being 
developed and furnished operators gas for the purpose of drill- 
ing and operating the leases where the operators did not have 
sufficient gas of their own. 


The anticlinal theory to locate oil deposits was unproved 
and there were no geologists to guide the operator in his 
leasing and drilling activities, yet the development in the Osage 
proceeded successfully at a phenomenal rate. ‘‘ Wildcats’’ 
were sometimes simply located by ‘‘hunches,’’ on a few 
occasions by ‘‘witches’’ with ‘‘doodle bugs’’ but mostly when 
possible near water for boiler and other purposes in drilling 
the well. 


Up to January 1, 1903, there had been only 30 wells drilled 
on the Osage reservation of which 17 were oil wells, 2 gas 
wells and 11 dry holes. By the end of 1904, there had been 
drilled by the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company 
and its sub-lessees, 361 wells of which 243 were oil- wells, 21 
gas wells and 97 dry holes. 


The development in the Osage country had a big start over 
that made in the lands of the Five Civilized tribes. The Osage 
blanket lease had a firm term to run in contrast to the other 
tribal leases which were put in jeopardy by the Curtis Congres- 
sional Act of 1898, which took the power of the tribes to lease 
their lands and lodged it with the Secretary of the Interior. 
Cudahy lost all of his leases excepting the section in which the 
discovery well was drilled and did not attempt further opera- 
tions or even pump the well until after the allotee, Nellie V. 
Johnstone received her certificate of ownership, July 21, 1903, 
for the tract on which the well was located. 


The Dawes Commission which had been negotiating with 
the Five Civilized Tribes for about ten years to obtain their 
consent for the abolishment of their governments and thé 
breaking up the tribal lands into individual ownership, con- 
cluded the final compact, a supplemental agreement with the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw, September 25, 1902. The Com- 
mission then began the enormous task of alloting the tribal 
land into individual tracts of about 100,000 Cherokee, Creek, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw and Seminole Indians and Negro freed- 
men. The allotment carried with it the oil and gas rights to the 
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owner, and the development was held up while the allot- 
ment work was underway. 


It was necessary to obtain the value of the lands to be 
alloted by parties of appraisers and then to determine who 
were citizens of the various tribes, requiring judicial hearings 
into the genealogy of practically all of the applicants. Finally 
in the summer of 1904, the Commission’s assignment was about 
completed and nearly all of the individuals of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes had been alloted specifie tracts. The Secretary 
then began to approve oil and gas leases and an active drilling 
campaign began. 


Until this time the only producing well of any importance 
in either of the Territories outside of the Osage country and 
several wells drilled by Cudahy at Bartlesville, was drilled 
at Red Fork without the authorization of the Secretary. This 
well which was drilled in on June 25, 1901 on the Susan A. 
Bland land produced a surge of excitement and brought a 
horde of speculators on the ground.? 


ce 


There was much ‘‘red tape’’ and delay in getting leases 
approved which brought much eriticism against the Secretary, 
Hon. HE. A. Hitchcock. His zeal in protecting the Indians 
interests led his critics to assert that the Secretary held the 
opinion that there were only two classes of people in the Indian 
Territory, ‘‘Indians and grafters.’’ 


Despite delays in granting leases there was a rush to the 
Oklahoma lands, and during the last six months of 1904, 
besides the activity in the Osage reservation, drilling was 
started and wells completed in the vicinity of the towns of 
-Chelsea, Red Fork, Cleveland and Bartlesville. Titles were 
passing to purchasers of lots in the towns which. carried the 
oil and gas rights to the owners, and a pool was being devel- 
oped within the townsite of Muskogee in the Creek Nation. 


Wells were also being completed in the town of Bartles- 
ville as well as on neighboring leases. Gas flares at the drill- 
ing wells and the dull clank of sledges pounding bits helped to 
give the village the aspect of an oil town and the people who 
erowded into the town revealed a boom was on. The Right 
Way Hotel and Annex across the street from the Indian Ter- 
ritory Illuminating Oil Company’s office which was located on 
the second floor over the American National Bank, was crowd- 
ed as though a convention was in progress. If the register of 


2Fred S. Clinton, “First Oil and Gas Well in Tulsa County,” The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 3 (Autumn, 1952). pp. 312-32; 
L. C. Heydricks Collection on the Red Fork Oil Discovery, 1901,” ibid., Vol. 
XXXI, No. 4, (Winter, 1953-54), pp. 446-7.—Ed. 
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the hotel had been preserved it would show not a few names 
of future oil barons of Oklahoma, some of whom stayed in the 
Bartlesville area and others who moved on to open new fields 
elsewhere. Its pages would also have many more names whose 
hopes for riches faded like mirages into thin air. 


Among the newcomers were the essential men with the 
know-how from the oil fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. These drillers, rig builders, pipeliners and other 
hardy workmen added a distinct new element to the citizen- 
ship of the country. 


With the influx of the new arrivals, Bartlesville was 
growing fast. It was the first town in Oklahoma to be piped 
for gas which was furnished from the Indian Territory Illu- 
minating Company’s wells in Lot 32 until gas wells were com- 
pleted nearer and even in the town itself. One of these wells 
on the Johnstone homestead, caught on fire when a by-stander 
carelessly struck a match, burned the derrick down and pro- 
vided for days a spectacular illumination for the town. 


In further proof of its reality as an oil town, black clouds 
of smoke floated over from the burning of waste oil accumu- 
lated in sumps and the Caney River, and on several occasions 
the town was shaken up when nitroglycerine stored at maga- 
zines ‘‘let go.’’ Oil well supply stores were established and the 
Prairie Oil and Gas Compay built a large number of 35,000 
barrel steel tanks at its Ramona and Copan tank farms. The 
pipeline company was compelled to put into storage the oil 
purchased in excess of its pipeline capacity, produced at that 
time mostly from the Osage leases. With the increased produc- 
tion the Prairie Company reduced its price from $1.86 per 
barrel on January 1, 1904 to’ 70 cents on January 1, 1905 for 
light oil (32 degree Baume). 


The Gulf and Texas Companies came into Oklahoma from 
Texas with their trunk lines at about the time Oklahoma 
became a state in the latter part of 1907 and with the Prairie 
Company provided a market for oil from the Glenn pool about 
ten miles south of Tulsa. The discovery well in this astonish- 
ing see ae proved without question that the new state 
came rich in oil reserves into the Union, had been com 
hineta ck and Chelsey on the Ida Glenn farm, Nomis oa 


As the Indian Territory Tluminating Oil Company’s 
Osage lease would expire by limitation March 16, 1906, the 
Company in the latter part of 1904 applied to the Secretary of 
the Interior for an extension of the lease. This was referred 
to Congress and the Indian Appropriation bill was passed and 
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approved March 3, 1905 renewing the lease for a period of ten 
years to the extent of 680,000 acres and with an increase of 
royalty from one-tenth to one-eighth fixed by order of the 
President of the United States. 


The Osages were finally obliged to accept allotment which 
they had long opposed and a bill breaking up their reserva- 
tion into individual tracts was passed by Congress and ap- 
proved June 28, 1906. Unlike the allotments of the members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes which carried with them the oil 
and gas rights to the owner, royalties were reserved to the 
tribe and the revenue derived was to be divided equally among 
its individual members. This provision of equal sharing 
among 2,229 enrolled members of the tribes and their heirs 
would make the Osages on a per capita basis the richest people 
of any country in the world. 


An idea of the remarkable increase in wealth derived by 
the Osages from oil and gas royalties and bonuses may be 
gained by comparing the tribes revenue for 1906 of $228,267.34 
with that of $27,639,600.00, yielding per capita payment of 
$12,400.00 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923.3 


John N. Florer who died January 10, 1907, lived to see 
his dream come to pass, and was assured that the Osage 
reservation was ‘‘underlaid with oil,’’ but even this optimis- 
tic pioneer Indian trader, had he lived long enough surely 
would have been amazed at the immensity of the oil and gas 
resources which grew from doubtful and uncertain beginnings. 


In the following years under the direction of its President, 
H. V. Foster, the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company 
continued its operations in the Osage reservation, and branch- 
ed out to explore in other areas of the state. This exploration 
had outstanding success in bringing in the major Seminole and 
Oklahoma City fields with the discovery wells. The Indian 
Territory Illuminating Oil Company, in 1941, was merged 
with the Cities Service Company, which had long been a large 
stockholder, and the course of the pioneer company came to an 
end. 


3The Pawhuska Daily Journal-Capital, November 20, 1929, p. 5. Speech 
of J. George Wright, Osage Indian Agent at State Birthday Party in ob- 
servance of Oklahoma’s twenty-second anniversary at Tulsa: 15,962 wells 
have been drilled in the Osage for oil and gas of which 9,848 were pro- 
ducing oil and 411 producing gas on June 30, 1929. From 1907, to 
June 30, 1929 there has been produced in the Osage 378,653,500 gross 
barrels of oil, revenues from which, including bonuses and royalties, has 
netted the Osage Tribe $233,045,025. Each Osage enrolled or their heirs 
has received or placed to his or her credit to June 30, 1929, $102,534.00 
from oil and gas sources. 

During the year 1918, 54% of all the gas sold throughout the States of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri was produced in the Osage Nation. 
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PUSHMATAHA’S TRAVELS 


By Ruth Tenison West* 


The Great Medal Chief, Pushmataha, dramatically demon- 
strated his knowledge of the land west of the Mississippi River, 
in his famous debate with General Andrew Jackson at the 
treaty ground near Doak’s Stand, Mississippi, a tavern, four 
miles north of Pearl River on the Natchez Trace, in the Choe- 
taw Nation.1 He accused General Jackson of misrepresenting 
the country the U. S. Government wanted to ‘‘swap for a little 
slip of land at the lower part of the present Choctaw Nation.’’ 
(5,500,000 acres, subsequently divided into nine counties.) 
Jackson demanded that ‘‘General Push’’? prove his accusations. 


Pushmataha described the western country and added :* 


*Ruth Tenison West (Mrs. A. C.) of Commerce, Texas B.A., M.A., 
University of Texas, has done additional graduate work in history, English 
and philosophy. She taught psychology in a junior college and, during 
World War II, served as Employee Relations Counselor, Civilian Personnel, 
at Camp Maxey, Texas and at Hq., 4th Army, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
For the past ten years she has done research on the life of Chief Pushmataha 
in historical collections and libraries throughout the country. Mrs. West’s 
family was in Oklahoma beginning in 1841 when her great grandparents 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. McDermott lived at Fort Gibson in the 
Cherokee Nation. Henry L. Tenison, Mrs. West’s father, drew a 160 acre 
claim in the Kiowa-Comanche land opening in 1901, near Mt. Park where 
he opened a general merchandise store. He also opened a store at Snyder. 
When the disasterous tornado struck Snyder in 1905, leaving 97 dead 
and some 200 persons injured, many of the dead and wounded were 
placed on the shelves of Mr. Tennison’s store building. 

Mrs. West’s contribution of “Pushmataha’s Travels” was on the press 
for publication in The Chronicles when the announcement came of the 
publication of the new book Chief Pushmataha American Patriot by 
Dr. Anna Lewis, well known Oklahoma historian (Exposition Press, New 
York, 1959). A review of the book appears on page 255 in this summer number 
of The Chronicles. Mrs. West’s story here will doubtless arouse reader interest 
in Dr. Lewis’ more extended study of the great Choctaw chieftain—Ed. 

1Dunbar, Rowland, History of Mississippi, Heart of the South, Vol. I, 
pp. 98-101. This is known in Choctaw history as the Treaty of Doak’s 
Stand, 1820. 

2 Ibid., p. 509. This title was in general use. See Mississippi Archives, 
Box A, Series A. Nos. 15, 16 Governor’s Territorial Archives, Photostatic 
copies R & P. O., War Dept.: ; 

“Name Rank Commencement Services Exp. of Service 
Pooshamattahah Gen. 20 August 1814 20 Jan. 1815 
(Near bottom, inverted, is written)—“Capt Pooshamattahah” 

“M Mackey U. S. Interpreter 

John Pitchlynn Int: 

The Choctaw Co.to Pensacola which they never have been paid for. Jan. 1814.” 
Other muster rolls carry Pushmataha as Captain or Captain-Leader or 


Lieut. Col. 
3 Rowland, op. cit., p. 101. 


(Courtesy Oklahoma University Press) 


Chief Pushmataha, Choctaw Nation 


Ln 
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.... he has offered to swap to me an undefined portion of 


Mexican territory. He offers to run the line up the Canadian River 


to its source and thence due south to Red River. Now I know that 
a line running due south from the source of the Canadian would 


“never touch any portion of Red River, but would go into the Mexi- 


ean possessions beyond the limits even of my geographic knowledge. 


This was an amazing statement when one recalls that sev- 
eral streams from the Taos and Culebra ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains join in northeastern New Mexico to form the Can- 
adian River which flows south then east across the Panhandle 
of Texas into Oklahoma, and that the Canadian is 900 miles 
long. Mexico did not win her freedom until the following 
year, 1821, and Spain jealously prohibited all foreign travel 
toward her prized trading posts at Santa Fé and Taos, near 
the head waters of the Canadian, as evidenced by the arrest 
for trespass of Zebulon Pike in 1807. 


July 12, 1820, John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War,’ had 
written Gen. Jackson, ‘‘I cannot designate particular the lands 
which it would be desirable to give to the Choctaws in exchange 
for theirs, not being sufficient acquainted with the localities 
of the West of the Mississippi belonging to the United States.’’ 


Lincecum records that General Jackson produced a map, 
traced out and read the names of the rivers for Pushmataha. 
The Chief said, ‘‘The paper is not true,’’ and with the handle 
of his pipe hatchet he marked out on the ground the Canadian 
and the upper branches of the Red River.® 


The Commissioners were General Jackson and General 
Thomas Hinds, Mississippi’s hero of the Battle of New Orleans, 
representing the new state, admitted to the Union in 1817. The 
Commissioners were amazingly frank in their report of the 
sreaty negotiations to Washington.® 


Major John Pitchlynn’ who had served as U. S. Interpreter 
since 1786, had naturally been expected to use his influence 


4 American State Papers, “Indian Affairs,’ Vol. II, p. 232. 

5 Dr. Gideon Linceum, “Life of Apushimataha,” Mississippi Historical 
Publications, 1906, Vol. IX, p. 471. 

6 American State Papers, Vol. U, pp. 229-41 

7 Major John Pitchlynn, an Englishman, came to live among the Choc- 
.aws about 1774, and soon won their esteem and respect as a dependable, 
upright young man. He was present with the Choctaw chiefs when making 
the Treaty of Hopewell in 1786, and was appointed by the government com- 
missioners as Choctaw interpreter, a position he held in the tribe for many 
years. He married first a Choctaw girl, and they were the parents of a 
son, James Pitchlynn. Major John Pitchlynn married second, Sophia Folsom, 
daughter of Ebenezer Folsom and his Choctaw wife, Nikita. They were 
the -parents of eight children who reached maturity. The oldest child was 
Peter Perkins Pitchlynn who was a noted Choctaw leader for many years. 
The oldest daughter, Mary Pitchlynn married Samuel Garland who served 
as Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, 1862-64.—Ed. 
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to secure the land cession. For several months he had been 
busy following Jackson’s instructions, trying to influence the 
head men. 


Jackson offered to ‘‘make it worth his while’’ if James 
Pitchlynn, the Major’s eldest son, would circulate through 
the Nation and persuade the Choctaws to give up their Mis- 
sissippi lands and go west. James requested Jackson to ‘‘address 
yours to the Chickasaw Agency care of General Sherburne 
(Chickasaw Agent], to James Pitchlymn.’’ 


Jackson’s reply was intercepted, opened, and an insult- 
ing endorsement added. The letter then travelled to David 
Folsom, to Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury (Presbyterian Missionary 
who had established the first Choctaw Mission in 1818), to 
Major John Pitchlynn, then back to Jackson.® It created a 
scandal and feeling ran high in the Nation. 


When Tecumseh had come to the Choctaws for help before 
the Creek War, following his great vision to organize all In- 
dians west of the Alleghenies against the whites, -Pushmataha 
had defeated him in a great contest of wills and oratory. 
Pushmataha had saved the isolated Tombigbee and Natchez 
settlements; Mobile called him their savior from Creek de- 
predations. Now a horde of land-hungry newcomers had surged 
into Mississippi after the war, all demanding Choctaw land. 
They neither knew, nor cared, about the great debt owed the 
Choctaws. On August 12, 1819, in General Council at French 
Camp, Choctaw Nation, Pushmataha had spoken for his people, 
‘‘We are sorry we cannot comply 7710 


OT eee On! 


In 1820, to force the hand of the Choctaws, the Mississippi 
Legislature passed a highly controversial law abolishing all 
tribal rights and privileges of the Indians. Persons exercising 
the functions of chief were subject to prosecution. Citizenship 
was conferred and State laws were extended over them.! Clai- 
borne states that Pushmataha and Moshulatubbee, forced to 
hold another treaty at Doak’s Stand, were ‘‘helpless to a great 
extent.’’ 


Pushmataha’s honors, so recently awarded by his white 
friends, were now meaningless. In 1813, Gen. Claiborne ‘‘had 
presented him with a splendid suit of brigadier regimentals, 


8 American State Papers, Vol. I, p. 230. 


_ ®Ibid., p. 234, “A letter also was received which had been some time 
since written to Mr. James Pitchlynn by Gen. A. Jackson with an insulting 
endorsement upon it. It related to the treaty and was broken open before it 
reached the person to whom it was addressed. It was delivered to David 
Folsom who states he left it with the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, by whom it was 
conveyed to Mr. Pitchlynn.” 

10 [bid., p. 230. 


11 J.F.H, Claiborne, Mississippi as a Province, Territory & State, 1880. 
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gold epaulettes, sword, silver spurs, and hat and feather, or- 
dered from Mobile at a cost of three hundred dollars.’’!2 In 
1816, the Mississippi Territorial Legislature passed resolutions 
honoring him for his help in the late war, awarded him a $50 
“rifle gun,’’ and authorized that $50 be paid him every first 
of January for five years.! 


The Choctaws had helped Jackson through the Creek War, 
at New Orleans, and Pensacola. Pushmataha lead some 600 
warriors on the Black Warrior River in 1814, more than 700 
at Alabama Heights the following spring. They had never 
been paid. To use the words of John Swanton, Andrew 
Jackson always showed ‘‘callous indifference’’ to the rights and 
justice owed the Indians. 


But Pushmataha knew the great western country that 
would be the future home of the Choctaws; Jackson did not. 
That day he also proved that he had taken the measure of 
Andy Jackson, the man. He used this knowledge to drive a 
sharp bargain in establishing the boundaries of the Choctaws’ 
new western lands. Jackson denied there were white settlers 
living on this land. Pushmataha manoeuvered him into giv- 
ing his word that all white intruders would be put off.1® This 
bargain became a matter of vital importance during the period 
of negotiations in Washington in 1824-25. Many whites said 
Pushmataha had outsmarted Jackson.!" 


The reason seems obvious why Jackson merely mentioned 
Pushmataha in his official report, although he gave a detailed 
account of Puckshenubbee’s activities. But many white spec- 
tators were present who listened and remembered and talked. 


Peter P. Pitchlynn, fourteen-year-old son of Major Pitch- 
lynn, had just returned from school in Tennessee. When he 
was presented to Jackson he refused to shake hands because 
he believed a fraud was being perpetrated on his people.!® 


12 J.F.H. Claiborne, Life & Times of Gen. Sam Dale (New York, 1860), 
ees 

13 “Resolution from State Capitol, Mississippi,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. VI, No. (December, 1928), pp. 481-2. 

14 American State Papers, Vol. II, p. 119. 

15 John R. Swanton, The Indians of the Southeastern United States, 
Bulletin 137, Bur. Amer. Ethnol., p. 80. 

16 Lincecum, op. cit., pp. 471-2. 

17Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1942), p. 10; 
a eres Indians and Pioneers (New Haven, 1930), p. 172. 

18 Charles Lanman, Recollections of Curious Characters & Pleasant Places 
(Edinburgh, 1881), p. 66 ff. Peter P. Pitchlynn (1805-1881). In 1820, he 
was made Captain of newly organized Light Horse police. He served as 
Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, 1864-66. He was long the distinguished 
representative of Choctaw Nation in Washington. He furnished Lanman 
with all principal facts used in biographies of Pitchlynn and Pushmataha. 
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Cyrus Kingsbury went to Doak’s Stand Treaty Ground. 
The Missionaries believed ‘‘His attendance at the negotiations | 


appeared to have been providentially ordained. Several re- 
ports had obtained a circulation, unfavorable to the mission 
and school.’’!9 One suspects that this refers to Kingsbury 
who may have been given the letter Jackson wrote to James 
Pitchlynn. Kingsbury was some assistance to Pushmataha In 
securing the treaty stipulation to sell fifty-four sections of 
Mississippi land to establish Choctaw schools. 


Colonel Silas Dinsmoor, the former Choctaw Indian Agent,”° 
was present, as were Benjamin B. C. Wailes, Colonel John 
McKee and Gideon Lincecum, all friends of Pushmataha. All 
played a part in preserving the record of Pushmataha’s vital 
role in protecting his people. 


The first published account of Pushmataha’s life was his 
obituary which appeared in the National Journal, Washington, 
Dec. 28, 1824, reprinted by the Religious Intelligencer, New 
Haven, January 8, 1825. His experiences west of the Missis- 
sippi were not mentioned. 


On May 23, 1831, Colonel Thomas L. McKenney wrote 
James Lawrence McDonald for information on Pushmataha’s 
life to include in his history, The Indian Tribes of North 
America”! - 


June 24, 1831, McDonald replied from Jackson, Missis- 
sippi :” 


Peter Pitchlynn was one-fourth Choctaw. Charles Dickens met him on an Ohio 
steamboat, spoke of his “sunburnt complexion and bright, keen dark, 
piercing eyes.” 

19 The Missionary Herald, 1821, Vol. XIII, p. 208. 


20 After more than twenty years’ service, Gen. Jackson had him removed 
in 1812 in an outburst of vindictive anger.—Parton, Life of Jackson, II, p. 57; 
Chas. C. Sydnor, A Gentleman from the Old Natchez Region (1938), pp. 54. 
251. In 1813, Dinsmoor was succeeded by Col. John McKee, cousin of Sam 
Houston. McKee was an ardent admirer of Jackson. 

21 McKenney & Hall, new edition, edited by Frederick Webb Hodge, 
Edinburgh, 1933), pp. VIII-XX. In 1816, McKenney became “Superintendent 
of Indian Trade.” In 1821, he began his monumental history. He organized 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1824, and became its Chief. 

22 Thos. L. McKenney, Memoirs, Bk. II, pp. 109-119. (New York, 1846). 
McDonald was a brilliant Choctaw, at fourteen a ward in McKenney’s home 
while he finished an academic course under the Rev. Dr. Carnahan, later 
President of Princeton College. He then studied law in Ohio in the office 
of Judge John McLean, later Judge of Supreme Court. He was admitted 
to the Bar, then returned to the Choctaw country to visit his mother, He 
was chosen one of the 1824 delegation to Washington headed by Pushmataha. 
According to McKenney, he took charge of negotiations after Pushmataha’s 
sudden death. McKenney writes, “I found him so skilled in the business 
of his mission . . . . as to make it more of an up-hill business than I had 
ever before experienced in negotiating with Indians. I believe Mr. Calhoun 
thought so too.” The “Peter P. Pitchlynn Collection,” Thomas Gilcrease 


Re Tat een 
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If I could now see Major Pitchlynn and spend a few days 
with him, I am sure that I could get some curious details of old 
Push’s history, and such as I think would prove interesting. But I 
am one hundred and fifty miles from Major Pitchlynn, and I do not 
expect to see him for some months ..... 

. . He was distinguished in early life as a warrior, and in 
the fir st or second battle in which he was ever engaged, he is said 
to have produced the scalps of five or six warriors whom he had 
slain with his own hand. His earlier contests were principally with 
the Osages, or Washashe; and on one occassion he was surrounded, 
with less than a dozen followers, in a vast prairie, by a band of 
about two hundred Osages, against whom he maintained an undaunted 
contest of more than an hour’s duration, until the enemy, struck 
with some unaccountable panic, retreated ..... 

He was, however, chiefly distinguished for his eloquence. His 
style of speaking, whether in public or private, was nervous and 
highly figurative, and his talent at repartee was, I think, unequalled. 
I never knew him at a moment’s loss for an apt answer to any 
question, whether serious or jocose. He was facetious rather than 
sarcastic, and he was, generally speaking, the soul of good humor. 
He was slow to anger, but when aroused, as fierce as a tiger; of 
which, however, I never saw but one or two instances in all my 
acquaintance with him. 

He was, indeed, an extraordinary man, and I wish that justice 
could be done him. You might safely say of him, that his intellect 
was of the highest order—his perceptions rapid—his eloquence per- 
suasive or commanding, and his courage unconquerable. He was 
generous even to prodigality, and continued through life poor, when 
he might have become rich..... 

P. S—Col. Silas Dinsmoor, of Cincinnati, and Col. John McKee, 
of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, can both, I am confident, furnish you with 
valuable materials .... 


A summary of Pushmataha’s activities and travels west 
of the Mississippi River, from various published sources, 
follows: 


lst EXPEDITION 


Lanman :? Pushmataha distinguished himself on an expedition 
against the Osages on the western side of the Mississippi be- 
fore his twentieth year. The older men shook their heads in 
derision at the ‘‘boy-warrior’s’’ bragging descriptions of his 
future exploits. In Osage country, a desperate struggle began 
and continued almost an entire day before the Osages were 
defeated. Early in the fight the boy had disappeared and was 
condemned as a coward. At midnight he faced his friends at 
their rendezvous. When they jeered him for running away, 
he replied, ‘‘Let those laugh who can show more scalps than I 
ean.’’? He took from his pouch five scalps which he had lfted 
in a single-handed attack at the rear of the enemy. There- 
after, he was considered a great warrior and called Eagle. 


Institute of Art and History, Tulsa, contains a letter McDonald wrote his 
intimate friend Peter from Washington, dated November 6, 1824, reporting 
lack of progress on negotiations. 

23 Lanman, op. cit., p. 206. 
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Hodge, Bulletin 30:4 Lanman’s story is quoted with the added 
statement that Pushmataha was given ‘‘a chieftaincy’’. 


2ND EXPEDITION 


McKenney & Hall: At twenty, Pushmataha was a captain, or 
war chief, and a great hunter who often crossed the Mississipp1 
after buffalo. While his party was hunting on Red River 
they were attacked and totally defeated near the Spanish 
line by the Callageheahs (Cherokees). He escaped, alone, 
to a Spanish settlement,?> where he arrived nearly starved. 
On the way, he had found a little spotted horse grazing on 
the plains and had traded him for one single fish. He remained 
with the Spaniards five years as a hunter. 


Cushman: Follows McKenney’s account of Pushmataha’s ac- 
tivities beyond the Mississippi. He adds, ‘‘ At this time (1773) 
Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas were under Spanish Domin- 
jon, °*6 


Lanman: While hunting buffalo on the headwaters of the Red 
River (near the eastern borders of New Mexico) with his 
party of one hundred, Pushmataha’s band was attacked by 
500 Toranqua (Tonkawa) Indians. Several Choctaws were 
killed and Pushmataha lost his favorite cap — ornamented 
with eagle feathers and the rattles of the rattlesnake, but he 
managed to escape into the borders of Mexico, where he spent. 
several years with the Mexico Indians. 


Hodge, Bulletin 30: Defeated by a number of Cherokee, Push- 
mataha moved into the present Texas, then Spanish territory, 
where he lived several years. 


38RD EXxPLoiIt 


McKenney & Hall: After five years spent brooding over his 
plans for vengeance and collecting necessary information, 


24 Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of North American Indians, Bulletin 
30, Bur. Amer. Ethnol., Vol. IJ, pp. 329-330. 


25 McKenney & Hall, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 63, 71 note 3; Herbert Eugene 
Bolton, Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier 1768-1780 
(Cleveland, 1914). Original translations of French and Spanish manuscripts, 
Archives of Mexico and Spain, dealing with Indian relations and trade. 
Following the Treaty of Paris, 1763, Spain hired Frenchmen to manage 
Indian Affairs in Texas. There were no Spaniards north of the Missions 


and Presidio of San Antonio de Bexar, or Villa de San Fernando, Capitol 
of Province of Texas. 


26H. B. Cushman, History of the Choctaw, Chickasaw and Natchez 
Indians (Greenville, Texas, 1899), pp. 298-9. Cushman, son of a missionary, 
lived in the Choctaw Nation during Pushmataha’s lifetime. He evidently 
did not see the Chief, but knew his nephew, Chief Nitakechi and most of 


the Hesaite men of the Nation. He also had access to Choctaw missionary 
records, 
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. Pushmataha started back to Choctaw country, alone. Stealth- 
ily, by night, he attacked a little Callageheah village. He 
rushed in, killed seven of his enemies, and set fire to their 
lodges which were entirely consumed before the surviving 
occupants recovered from their alarm. 


| Lanman : Returning to his own country, he went alone in the 

night to a Toranqua village, where he killed seven men with 
his own hand, set fire to several tents, and made his retreat 
- uninjured. 


Hodge, Bulletin 30: Pushmataha added to his reputation for 
prowess, on one occasion going alone at night to a Tonaqua 
_(Towakoni) village, killing seven men with his own hand and 
setting fire to several houses. 


4TH EXPEDITION 


McKenney & Hall: About six years later, he raised a party of 

his own friends, and led them to seek a further revenge for the 

defeat which still rankled. He surprised one of the Towakani 
towns on Red River and killed two or three without any loss 
on his own side. He then engaged in an extensive hunt and 
was absent from home for eight months. 


47H, 5TH, 6TH EXPEDITIONS 


Lanman: For a few months Pushmataha tried hard to lead a 
quiet life among his own people, but the old spirit of revenge 
still rankled. During the next two years he performed three 
expeditions into the Toranqua country, and added eight fresh 
scalps as a fringe to his war costume. The Toranquas, Ton- 
kawas, or Man-eaters, 27 were so named because they some- 
times indulged in cannibalism. Becuase of his skill in fighting 
them, Pushmataha came to be known as the ‘‘Man-eater.’’ 
On being questioned as to the secret of his success in fighting, 
he simply replied:—‘‘I scare them first, and then I whip 
them.’’ 


Hodge Bulletin 30: During the next two years he made three 
more expeditions against the same people, adding eight scalps 
to his trophies. 


McKenney & Hall: Resting from this expedition but eight 
days, he prevailed on another party of Choctaw warriors to 
follow him against the same enemy. He brought home six 
scalps without losing a man. On this occasion he was absent 


27 For Texas tribes known to their neighbors as “man-eaters”, see Hodge, 
Handbook of American Indians, under “Cannibalism.” See Tonkawa in 
A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951), pp. 247, 254, 
by Muriel H. Wright. 
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seven or eight months. One year afterward, he raised a new | 
party, and was once more successful. | 


Lanman writes: ‘‘Passing over about fifteen years of his life _ 

iD PLO estas »> From this sentence, we can date these | 
expeditions west of the Mississippi River between 1784 (Push- | 
mataha’s twentieth year) and 1795. (It should be noted that | 
Pushmataha spent long periods of time in Oklahoma hunt- | 
ing, traveling, exploring, activities which had nothing to do | 
with fighting.) McKenneys account falls into the same time | 
period. | 


Lincecum: Gives an almost hour-by-hour, highly embellished 
progress report of Pushmataha’s first expedition.*® This fight 
with the ‘‘Ovashsashis’’ (Osages) includes incidents at a 
‘‘lime sink.’’ Lincecum reports lengthy conversations between 
Pushmataha and his companions. In outline, this incident is 
identical with one contest reported in McDonald’s letter to 
McKenney, where Pushmataha with less than a dozen Choctaws 
were surrounded by some 200 ‘‘Washashe,’’ or Osages, who 
retreated, struck with unaccountable panic. Lincecum gives 
the reason for the panic as four or five hundred warriors who 
ran ‘‘without uttering a single word or vocal sound of any 
kind,’’ chasing the Osages out of sight. 


Lincecum describes in vivid detail a second expedition”? 
against the Osages which Pushmataha commanded brilliantly. 
The Choctaw war party was so large he split it into three 
divisions, each with a separate leader. Pushmataha is reported 
to have brought back 890 scalps, a fantastic number in Indian 
warfare, and undoubtedly an exaggeration. 


These stories can not be disregarded because Dr. Lincecum 
spoke Choctaw fluently himself, was a business partner of 
John te Nae Jr., knew Pushmataha and heard him speak 
twice. 


In 1807, Pushmataha and his warriors were at the mouth 
of the Verdigris where they had a fight with the French-Cana- 


dian, Joseph Bogy, or Bougie, trader to their enemies, the 
Osage.*1 


Hi: S. Halbert writes: ‘‘Pushmataha after his accession 
to the chieftaincy, made a number of expeditions against the 
Osages . . . . which were generally attended with success.’’ 


28 Linceum, op. cit., pp. 436-49. 
Spe 455-63. 
“Autobiography of Gideon Lincecum,” Mississippi Historical lica- 
tions, 1904, Vol. VIII, p. 443. deteaiairaisio es es 
31U. S. Senate Document No. 23, 24th Congress, 1st Session. 
es eas Collection, Tecumseh mss., Vol. 10, “Halbert’s Correspondence,” 
pp. 35-7. 
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Himonubbee, eighty-seven years old in 1885, told Halbert 
the story of one of these raids. The incident occurred ‘‘One 
fall, about four years before the Creek War of 1815.’’ Push- 
mataha and his band of thirty warriors were about to attack 
an Osage village on the western side of the Arkansas River. 
Himonubbee told how the village happened to be warned. 
‘“Pushmataha returned home with his warriors, a solitary 
scalp being the only trophy of the expedition.’’ 


The Choctaws signed the Treaty of 1805 on Nov. 16, 1805, 
at Mount Dexter, in Pooshapukanuk, in the Choctaw country. 
Plans were made to get the Southern Indians indebted to the 
U. S. government, then force them to give up their lands to 
pay their debts.2* The Treaty Ground on the Noxubee was 
two and one-half miles above present Macon, Mississippi. It 
was on the Big Trading Path, ‘‘The Mobile Path,’’ near the 
River crossing. The site was one-half mile above the spreading 
black oak on the north side of the Noxubee where Pushmataha 
was born.%4 


Gaines® tells of a meeting the preceding June, 1805, at 
old Spanish Fort St. Stephens, between the U. S. Commis- 
sioners, General Robertson of Nashville and Colonel Dinsmoor, 
and the leading Choctaw Chiefs. A party of forty or fifty, 
half of them Indians, dined on bountiful supplies from New 
Orleans, including an abundance of wine. 


A young lieutenant was most troublesome, asking countless 
questions of the old Chief, Mingo-homo-stubbee and the inter- 
preter who sat next to him: 


The Lieutenant asked, “Who was considered the greatest warrior 
among you?” [There were three great Medal Chiefs, present, Mingo- 
homo-stubbee, Mingo-Puck-shenubbee and Push-matta-ha.] 


The Chief answered, “I was considered the greatest warrior, 
but found that it was not the case when returning from a visit we 
paid President Washington at Philadelphia.” 


“How did you make the discovery?” enquired the Lieutenant. 


“The President sent us by ship to New Orleans,” said the Chief, 
“and when we were at sea, entirely out of sight of land, a storm 
came upon us. The waves were so high they seemed to almost kiss 
the clouds and the ship rolled about among them until I thought 
that we would never again see the beautiful hills and valleys, forests 
and streams of our beloved country; and our bones would be scat- 


33 Robert S. Cotterill, “A Chapter of Panton, Leslie and Company,” 
Journal of Southern History, Vol. XI, pp. 275-92. 

34 Mississippi Historical Publications, Vol. IX, p. 320. 

35 Col. George Strother Gaines, appointed 1805, at twenty-one years of 
age, as Factor of the government trading house at St. Stephens, in Alabama, 
part of Mississippi Territory. He had great influence over the Choctaws.— 
Dictionary of American Biography. 

86 G. S. Gaines, “Reminiscenses,” in Mobile, Alabama, Register. July 3, 
1872. 
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tered on the bottom of the strange waters instead of resting peace- 
fully with our departed relations. All this alarmed me—I found that 
I had not the firmness in danger and the utter fearlessness of death 
of a great warrior, and concluded to go down in the cabin to see 
how my friend Puch-she-nubbee was affected by this (to our party) 
new and strange danger. And what do you think he was doing?” 


The Lieutenant eagerly asked, ‘“What was he doing?” 


“Why,” said the old Chief, with a very grave face, but a humerous 
twinkle in his eyes, “Why, he was making love to an old squaw we 
took along to cook for us, and he seemed to be as unconcerned 
about the danger as if he was at home in his own cabin sitting by 
the fire, and listening to the songs of the winds among the trees.” 


Also signing the 1805 Treaty, besides the Commissioners 
and the three Great Medal Mingos, were James Pitchlynn, 
John McKee and John Pitchlynn, U. S. Interpreter. 


A Quaker publication®’ states several meetings were held 
between the Friends and Choctaw Chiefs in Philadelphia, in 
February, 1792. No names are given. 


In 1824, Pushmataha made a speech to the Secretary of 
War in which he said, ‘‘I came here when a young man to see 
my Father Jefferson.’?’ McKenney says, ‘‘We took it down 
as he spoke it.’’88> In 1792, Jefferson was Secretary of State; 
from 1800 to 1808, he was President. Pushmataha would have 
used ‘‘Father,’’ the conventional Indian term of respect, to 
a person holding either office. 


Pushmataha wrote a letter, Aug. 9, 1813, protesting the 
wanton killing of one nephew and the injury of another by 
irresponsible whites.°® He said, ‘‘The President of the United 
States I have seen... .’’ But which President? 


Every student of Pushmataha’s life encounters perplex- 
ing and intriguing gaps in his story. Since old council fires 
can not be relit, one must seek corroborating data from other 
sources to solve such questions as: Where did Pushmataha go 
when he escaped across the Red River to a Spanish settlement 
(McKenney)? When he escaped after a battle on the head- 
waters of the Red River into the borders of Mexico? Where 
he lived with Mexican Indians (Lanman) ? 


De Mézieres*® describes a village of the Yatasi, a tribe of 
the Caddo Confederacy, in the vicinity of Shreveport. It had 
only three warriors and a French trader. Twenty-five leagues 
distant was the village of the Petit Cados (Little Cadohadacho) 
with sixty warriors. Du Pain was the trader. At ‘‘Prairie 


37 Transactions between the Indians and Friends in P lvania i 
1791 and 1792 (London, 1792). p. 10. 0 ae 

38 McKenney & Hall, op. cit., p. 68. 

39 American State Papers, Vol. II, p. 119. 


40 Bolton, op ct., Book II, pp. 72, 81, 83, 205, 250; Hodge, Bulletin 30. 
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of the Enemy,’’ not far distant, were ten warriors. The Great 
Caddos, thirty leagues west of the Little Caddos, had ninety 
warriors. Their town on the Red River at the mouth of the 
Kiamichi was one hundred miles above the great bend of the 
Red River. The old Frenchman Aleci Grapé commanded the 
Cadodachos Nation. He occupied the old French fort as a 
storehouse. Other Frenchmen lived there also. 


One hundred leagues west on the banks of the Red were 
the villages of the Panis (Wichita). ‘‘It contained four vil- 
lages, The Taoyache, the Ouatchita, the Niscaniche and the 
Toyacane, in all 1,000 warriors.’’ The Taovayas settlement 
(“‘Spanish Fort’’ near Nocona) had defeated the Spaniards 
under Parilla in 1759. In 1779, Mézieres took away the two 
canon Parilla had left behind. Layssard, the elder son, was 
the French trader. The Wichita proper lived in two towns 
on opposite sides of the Red River, below the junction of the 
Wichita. Mézieres gave these villages the names of San Theo- 
doro, site on the Texas side of Red River, and San Bernardo, 
the site on the Oklahoma side of the river, in the southeastern 
corner of Jefferson County. These settlements were closest 
to the headwaters of the Red River where Lanman places 
Pushmataha’s fight.*! 


We know, without being told, that the Caddos must have 
accepted Pushmataha, or he could not have lived in safety 
for five years in their country. The French and Choctaws 
were always good friends and allies. Perhaps the French 
trader vouched for him. The excellence of French-Choctaw 
relations is reflected in the wonderful speeches made by Push- 
mataha and his delegation to General La Fayette, the first 
week in December, 1824. As a further mark of their esteem, 
they rode as escort to the General from Gadsby’s Hotel, beyond 
the Capitol, on the Road to Baltimore.* 


Why did McKenney fail to give more information con- 
cerning Pushmataha ? 


One possible source was Colonel John McKee. He did not 
die until Aug. 12, 1832. (McDonald suggested him to McKenney 
in his letter dated June 24, 1831). McKee was a signer of the 
Treaty of 1802 as Agent to the Choctaws.** He was assigned 
to lead the Choctaw group which Pushmataha commanded in 
the Creek War. In 1813, he was again made Choctaw Agent. 
He personally carried the ‘‘rifle gun,’’ gift of the Mississippi 
Territory into the Nation to present to the Chief. 


41 John R. Swanton, Source Material on the History and Ethnology of 
Caddo Indians, Bulletin 132, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 

42 Niles Register, December 4, 1824. 

43 Dictionary of American Biography. 
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Colonel Silas Dinsmoor, second source suggested by Mc- 
Donald was an educated man who ‘‘kept an excellent choice of 
books at the Choctaw Agency.’’ In 1803, he began collecting 
information on Choctaw manners, customs, laws and ‘‘the names 
and private and public characters of the most influential men”’ 
among the Choctaw. 


Major John Pitchlynn, third suggested source, was often 
referred to by those who knew Pushmataha and wrote about 
him as having the best fund of information. His son, Peter 
Perkins Pitchlynn, died January 17, 1881. That same year, 
Lanman published the biographies of Pitchlynn and Pushma- 
taha who had gone to a happier ‘“‘hunting ground’’ fifty-seven 
years before. Peter evidently possessed the Choctaw love for 
tradition for he carefully preserved family records and corre- 
spondence, some dated before 1800, now in ‘‘The Peter P. Pitch- 
lynn Collection,’’ Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa. There evidently was 
bad blood between Peter and his half-brother, James, for he 
deliberately chose an anecdote to tell Lanman in which James 
is the villain, Pushmataha, the hero. Perhaps Peter never 
forgave James for selling out his people at Doak’s Stand. One 
can well believe that Pushmataha had been Peter’s boyhood 
hero, that he avidly collected information about him, as boys 
do, and that this hero worship lasted a lifetime. It is fitting 
that these two great Choctaws should now lie in the same Con- 
gressional Cemetery, in Washington, D. C. 


44.Wm. C. C. Claiborne to Silas Dinsmoor, Esq., January 28, 1803.— 
WCCC Mss. letters, Mississippi Archives, Jackson. 
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STELLA FRIENDS ACADEMY 
By Mary Blue Coppock* 


Seated around their breakfast table one morning in the 
year of 1896, were Alvin and Laura Coppock and their ten 
children. This was two years after the Coppocks had estab- 
lished their home in ‘M’ County of the ‘‘Cherokee Strip.’”! 
Morning devotions were over, and during the course of the 
meal, the father who had attended a business meeting of their 
church the night before, casually announced to the family that 
he had pledged $350.00 toward the erection of an academy. 
The family knew he had previously made a substantial pledge, 
but the announcement of this additional amount, left them 
all but speechless; for they knew only too well what additional 


sacrifices they would be required to make to fulfull this pledge. 


For two years life on the plains had indeed been rugged; 
crops had been failures, or at best, provided the scantiest of 
necessities. But in those days father’s word was law; so re- 
gardless of the hard work and sacrifices entailed, each knew 
that somehow this money would be raised. Considering the 
value of the dollar of to-day, such an amount would now be 
quite insignificant; but the sum of $350 then, would perhaps 
purchase about as much as $3,500 would to-day. 


The above incident is personal in nature but is given 
as an illustration to show that the sacrifices made by the 
Coppock family were typical of those made in the homes 
of the several families of early day Friends and other citizens 
of the community five miles to the northeast of Cherokee, 
Oklahoma, where Stella Academy once stood. When this 


_ Academy was erected, the nearest high school, with the excep- 


tion of the one at Alva, Oklahoma, was in Kansas many miles 
away. For years Stella Academy stood as a memorial to the 
deep concern this group of pioneers had for a higher education 
for their children. 


It is interesting to recall the events that lead this group 


of people, all members of the Friends Church, to this section 


of Oklahoma. In the late 1870’s most of these families were 
located in a farming community of Iowa, adjacent to the 
Friends College of Oskaloosa, Iowa. Here the price of land 
was high; the winters long and severe, and the cost of feeding 


*The author of this history of Stella Friends Academy is Mrs. M. L. 


’ Coppock, Sr., of Cherokee, Oklahoma. 


1The site where the Academy and Dormitory and other buildings stood, 


was donated by Ernest Howard. This location is: S¥%2; SE™%; Sec. 24 


Township 27; Range 11. 
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livestock throughout the winters almost prohibitive. It was 


largely due to these conditions that these lowa neighbors | 


decided to seek a milder climate. The trek led them to Jewel 


County, Kansas, one of the northern tiers of counties of that | 
state, where, to their sorrow, they soon discovered the winters | 
not much different from the long, cold winters of Iowa. So | 
when ‘‘Uucle Sam’’ opened the ‘‘Cherokee Strip’’ for settle- | 
ment, five members of the Jewel County group of Quakers, Wil- | 


liam Howard and two sons, John and Ernest; and Albert Dillon 


and son, Bert, made the famous run for homesteads at this } 
opening on September 16, 1893. All five staked claims in | 


the vicinity five miles northeast of the present town of Cher- 
okee. When the water was found highly alkaline, three other 
men who had staked claims nearby the Howards and Dillons 
abandoned their claims, leaving the land free for filmg by 


some one else. This was immediately reported to friends back | 
in Jewel County, Kansas. This was done with such fervor | 
and praise for the prospects down here that three men came | 
down immediately to investigate. These men were Micajah | 


Pickrell, Alvin George and Alvin Coppock. 


After inspecting the three abandoned farms, Mr. George, 
Mr. Pickrell aand Mr. Coppock started to the Land Office in 
Alva, twenty miles to the west, to file on the three claims. On 
the way it occurred to them they had made no decision as to 
which farm each would file on. There was a decided dif- 
ference in the quality of the land, one piece in particular being 
much better than the other two. Alvin George proposed that 
since Mr. Coppock had the largest family he should have the 
best farm; and that Mr. Pickrell with the next largest, should 
have the second best, while he, not yet married take the 


poorest, After considerable discussion and protest, the above | 


mentioned plan was agreed upon, and thus the Southeast 
Quarter of Section 30, became the Coppock homestead. 


By March 1894, six months after the exciting run for 
homesteads, the prairies of the Cherokee Strip were no longer 


barren and monotonous, but were dotted with buildings and | 


trees. Almost every claim by this time had a house upon it, 


some of frame construction, some of sod, while many settlers | 
were living in the lowly dugout. All lumber and building | 


material had to be hauled from the towns of Alva, Oklahoma or 


Kiowa, north across the line in Kansas, both of which were | 


located approximately twenty miles from the Stella neighbor- 
hood, as this community was eventually called. 


Buildings and trees were not all that dotted the prairies, | 


as those were the days of large families and many children 
were roaming the countyside in search of entertainment. From 
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the very beginning of their sojourn here, the lack of schools 
weighed heavily on the minds of this group of people. So 
within six months from the day of the opening of the Strip, 
funds had been solicited, a sod school house built and Stella 
Howard selected as teacher for the first eight grades. This 
building was erected on the Andy Botleman farm, on land which 
Mr. Botleman donated for this purpose. The school was known 
as the Stella School, named in honor of the first teacher. The 
Township was also called Stella, named for this same young 
lady. Stella School remained a subscription school until after 
the Cherokee Strip was incorporated in Oklahoma Territory, 
after which taxes were levied, collected and through the due 
process of law the correct percentage was returned to this 
district for the express purpose of maintaining public schools. 


Provision had been made for a grade school, but for 
those who had completed the grades, there was no higher 
school of learning. At first these young people were returned 
to Kansas where high schools and academies had been estab- 
lished. But with so many young children reaching the high- 
school age each year, sending them to another state for further 
education became not only an expensive arrangement but one 
very unsatisfactory to the parents. They deemed it very un- 
wise to have such young people away from home discipline. 


To clarify some of the situations that will arise in this 
narrative a little later one must recall the first sunday after 
the run into the Strip. A Sunday School had been organized 
in the home of William Howard. This was the first religous 
service held in this community, and was the forerunner of 
many interesting events that occurred later. One of these 
events was connected with the moving of the Micajah Pickrell 
and Alvin Coppock families from Kansas to Oklahoma. The 
two families made up a party of about twenty people who 
came by covered wagons. The wagons were heavily loaded 
as they brought all their household and farming equipment, 
while the livestock was driven behind the caravan by the 
smaller boys. The cows were milked both night and morning 
thus contributing much toward the necessarily scant meals. 
It took nine days to make the journey of about 300 miles. The 
first sunday out no traveling was done as this was considered 
wrong by this God-fearing, God-trusting group. On the night 
of the eighth day they camped at Kiowa, Kansas, about twenty 
miles from their final destination. That evening the men held 
a conference and decided by leaving early Sunday morning 
they could arrive at the Howard home in time to attend the 
Sunday School services. They agreed that attendance at Sun- 
day school would justify the Sunday traveling. So, they con- 
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eluded on Sunday evening, arriving in time to participate in 
the Sunday service. 


Immediately after the organization of the Sunday School, 
plans were begun to establish a Friends Meeting under the 
supervision of Rose Hill Quarterly Meeting at Wichita, Kansas. 
When all requirements had been met Alvin Coppock and wife, 
Laura, were elected to serve the Church as its first ministers. 
This was the first church established in the Cherokee Strip 
and was known as the Stella Church. 


Under the supervision of the Stella church, an Academy 
with the equivalent of four years of high school, plus one year 
of college, was established. The minutes of Stella Quarterly 
Meeting of February 17, 1895, which was held in the little sod 
school house, record: 


To Stella Monthly Meeting: As there has been talk of trying to 
build an Academy in this vicinity, and some preliminary work done 
looking to that end, we the committee appointed to bring the matter 
before you, wish to give you a brief summary of what has been done. 
A meeting was called February 17, 1895, by I. M. Pollock and 
J. M. Parkeson for the purpose of ascertaining the views of the 
people in regard to the matter. After a thorough discussion of the 
subject it was decided to draw up and circulate the following agree- 
ment:—We the undersigned agree to contribute the sum opposite 
our names for the purpose of building a Friends Academy in the 
vicinity of Stella school house to be used for educational and church 
purposes, the exact site to be determined by the Friends Monthly 
Meeting. 


A committee was appointed to make estimates on the cost 
of different sized buildings. The following resolution by J. 
Hester was adopted: 


That it was the sense of this meeting that having canvassed 
the neighborhood, find there is about $600.00 promised for the 
building of the academy. That the building committee report the 
cost of the structure, 40 by 60 feet with two recitation rooms, at 
$615.00, with the erection being done by volunteer labor. That we 
now turn the matter over to the Monthly Meeting for its considera- 
tion. In accordance with this resolution we lay this report before 
you, together with the subscription list and the minutes of the 
several] meetings, and request you give it your most earnest atten- 
tion and take such action as you think the circumstances warrant.— 
Committee: P. N. Ferguson, H. C. Dexter, C. C. Zimmerman. 


The Meeting is united in approving and appointing a com- 
mittee to consider the matter. Isaac Pollock, John Howard, Charles 


2The Proclamation of President Grover Cleveland on August 19, 
1893, for the opening of the Cherokee Outlet (popularly called “The Cherokee 
Strip”) on September 16, 1893, provided for the organization of ‘M’ County 
with the local land office at Alva. This county was soon named “Woods 
County” in Oklahoma Territory. The eastern part of old Woods County 
was organized as Alfalfa County when Oklahoma became a state in 1907, 
and Stella Friends Academy was within the boundaries of this new county 
where the old site is located today.—Ed. 


Students at Stella Academy, 1916-17. 
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Zimmerman are appointed as a committee of investigation, and 
; Charles Culver, Arlo Fell and Robert Wallace a Committee on Loca- 
tion and Construction. 


In the fall of 1897, an accredited high school known as 
Stella Friends Academy was opened in a large tabernacle tent, 
pending the completion of the academy building, with H. C. 
Fellow, A.M., Ph.D., Principal, and his wife Melissa Fellow 
as assistant. Other instructors that first year were Josie M. 
Snediker, Ernest Howard, Gertrude Bates and Chester Cop- 
pock. The first Board of Trustees were Isaac Pollock, Presi- 
dent ; Alvin Coppock, Treasurer; John Howard, Corresponding 
Secretary; Arlo Fell, Laura Coppock, Pearl Nuckles, Frank 
pe oteh, Irene Hester, Charles Jackson and John Hays, mem- 

ers. 


The first catalog of the school, issued in 1897, contains 
the following description: 


Stella Friends Academy is situated in Woods County, Okla- 
homa Territory, ninteen miles east of Alva. Located in the eastern 
part of the beautiful Salt Fork valley, on the mouth of the Medicine 
river, standing on an eminence, the Academy buiding can be seen 
from the distant range of hills ten to fifteen miles away. The 
building is a frame structure 28 x 48 feet, divided below into audi- 
torium, reception and library rooms, and above into five rooms for 
ladies dormitory purposes.1 The rooms and library are fitted up 
with the best of furniture. All the material used in the construc- 
tion of the building was hauled in wagons, drawn by horses, from 
ninteen to forty miles. Surrounding the building is a beautiful 
campus of ten acres laid out in ample playgrounds and surrounded 
by groves of young trees. 


Tuition is $6.50 per term of twelve weeks. Pupils can secure 
excellent accommodations for self-boarding a fifty cents a month. 
First class board in private families, $2.00 per full week, and $1.50 
per school week. An excellent working cabinet of 1,000 specimens 
and curios from various parts of the world is available for students 
in Natural Science and History. 


A very strict course of four years was required for grad- 
uation. Latin was required throughout the four years unless 
German was preferred in the Senior year. The four years of 
Latin included Caesar, Virgil, Cicero and Horace. The first 
Library consisted of 400 volumes of standard works on history, 
literature, science, mathematics, pedagogy. These were always 
at hand for the daily convenience of the pupils. 


3 The “Coppock Memorial Bible Chair,” a Bible professorship has been 
established at Friends Bible College, Haviland, Kansas, as a fitting memorial 
to Alvin Coppock, who maintained an active concern for Quaker education 
throughout his lifetime. He not only helped found Stella Friends Academy 
but was a “tower of strength to that school during its fruitful ministry.” 
When the Academy closed, Alvin and Laura Coppock moved to Haviland, 
Kansas, where he served as vice-president of the Kansas Central Bible Train- 
ing School which is now known as Friends Bible College—Ed. 
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When the Academy building had been completed in 1897, 
work was begun immediately on a dormitory for young ladies. 
The building was made possible through the generosity and 
assistance of James Welch who had lately moved into the 
community from Iowa. This was a two-story dormitory, 
divided into living quarters for the principal and his family, 
and dining room and kitchen on the first floor; with six large, 
airy and sunny rooms on the second floor, to’ accommodate 
twelve girls. Another dormitory was built in 1907 on 
land donated by James Welch. This was across the road to 
the south from the Academy grounds. This was a three-story 
building of cement blocks, with accommodations for twenty- 
four girls, and with a large, well lighted basement used for 
kitchen and dining room. The first dormitory was then con- 
verted into a boy’s dormitory. 


Enrollment the first year (1897-1898) was seventy-five; 
the second year, ninety. Many names familiar in the Cherokee 
vicinity to-day were found among those early students. 


In 1911, an industrial department was added, having a 
two fold purpose: first, to aid students by supplying work for 
them, thus assisting them financially; second, to teach them 
an occupation. A farm of sixty-five acres was procured; and 
broom and cement factories were established. The work done 
by the boys in this department was most commendable. The 
girls assisted with the general housework, cooking and sewing. 


The enrollment at the school remained good until the Rock 
Island and Santa Fe railroads were built through this section 
of the country. Towns sprang up all along these railroads, 
and in the due course of time, a high school an established 
institution in each of these towns. As a result the enroll- 
ment at the Academy gradually declined, until in the Spring 
of 1921, after twenty -four year of useful life, Stella Academy 
closed its doors permanently. The land and buildings were 
sold at public auction, and the buildings razed in the year 1922. 


Thus, passed into history Stella Friends Academy, the 
first high school of Alfalfa County. All that remains are the 
memories that linger with the very few founders still living, 
and with those who once were students here. It is not too 
much to say, that perhaps no institution in the State of Okla- 
homa considering its size and scope, ever sent from its portals 
so many young people who had received such valuable in- 
struction in correct morals and spiritual truths. While to-day 
the methods used in such teaching might meet with criticism 
and censure, yet these early day instructors were zealous 
adherents of the Friends Doctrine, and were firm believers in 


Academy 


View of old Dormitory for Boys, Stella Academy 
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their cause and their methods of instruction. Much credit 
goes to the instructors of Stella Academy for its splendid 
rating, many of whose names are lost to history. 


Too much praise and credit cannot be given to the fearless 
and Godserving pioneers who made this institution possible, 
especially when one judges their high endeavors and the re- 
markable results they obtained. Many live to-day who would 
rise up and give thanks for this institution, for what it stood, 
and for those who made it a reality. Men and women of cul- 
ture, of excellent character and high intelligence are scattered 
in all parts of the world, who give credit to Stella Friends 
Academy for any meritorious services they have rendered the 
world. These former students can be found in all the pro- 
fessions: law medicine, engineering, college instructors, min- 
isters, missionaries, as well as in all the humbler walks of life. 


This short history of Stella Academy brings the thought 
that church, or religious institutions of learning are still 
needed. It is from such schools that young people enter the 
business world with a balanced and a just perspective of life 
and with a character based on the cardinal and christian 
virtues. 
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A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE TRI-STATE DISTRICT 
By A. M. Gtbson* 


A serutiny of mining camps in the Trans-Mississippi West 
yields patterns of amazing similarity. Whether a lead-mining 
camp in the southwestern Missouri Ozarks, silver workings in 
the alpine region of the Colorado Rockies, or the Sacramento 
gold camps of California, each was characterized by a recur- 
ring sequence of trends—social, intellectual, and economic. 
While much literature has been produced interpreting these 
trends for the mineral communities of the Far West, little if 
any attention has been given to the camps of the Tri-State 
District, even though its mines have sustained production for 
well over a century, claiming a yield of one and one-half 
billion dollars worth of mineral, and achieving recognition as 
the world’s leading producer of lead and zine.} 


Embracing Jasper and Newton counties in Missouri, 
Cherokee County, Kansas, and Ottawa County, Oklahoma, 
this mineralized region supported substantial mining camps 
before the Great California Strike, and was able to supply a 
sizeable number of skilled prospectors and miners for the 
California operations. Throughout the Tri-State District, 
the same social, intellectual and economic trends_evident in 
the general Western mining camp frame of reference can be 
identified. The evolution from entrepreneur to wage earner 
status for the miner-prospector, absorption of small, independ- 
ent holdings by mining syndicates supported by outside 
capital, jerry-built shack dwellings and business establish- 
ments, a neglect of the social graces, disdain for learning, 
and contempt for religion, plus a riotous ribald pattern of 
living, making mining camps the epitome of bacchanalian 
activities, characterize the camps of the Tri-State just as they 
do for the Sacramento, Virginia City, and Cripple Creek 
regions. Of added significance for the Tri-State camps is 
the sharp contrast their quickened pulse and general tur- 
bulence supplies to the staid and conservative agrarian society 
found on their periphery. 


“Material for portions of this paper was gathered, or corroborated, under 
the auspices of a research travel grant furnished by the Faculty Research 
Committee, University of Oklahoma. Grateful acknowledgement is made 
for this consideration, by the author, A. M. Gibson, Head, Division of 
Manuscripts and Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma Library, and 
Assistant Professor of History.—Ed. 

_ JA. J. Martin, Summarized Statistics of Production of Lead and Zinc 
in the Tri-State Mining District, U. S. Bureau of Mines Information Circular 
No. 7383 (Washington, 1946). 
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Life in the mining camps of the Tri-State District ran 
the gamut of raw human experience, from the exciting, glamor- 
ous stampede of miners with the electrifying news of a strike 
and the establishment of a new camp, to the deadly despair of 
finding lean ore and wasting a grubstake. In the early camps, 
miners worked a nine to ten hour day, six days a week and 
took Sunday off. While some farmed, gardened, and cared 
for livestock in their free time, others hunted and fished in 
the streams and timberland near the mines. Many patronized 
the abundant resources for ribald entertainment supplied by 
the various camps. According to Joel Livingston, Joplin, 
the leading camp for the district, had in 1875 :? 


Seventy-five saloons open both day and night and in most of 
them a full orchestra gave free concerts every night and in most a 
matinee Wednesday and Sunday afternoons. The following are 
names of some of the popular bars: Healthwood Bar, Board of Trade, 
-and the Steamboat Salon, the Golden Gate, Miners Drift, Bullock 
and Bouchers, the Bon Ton, the Palace, and the Brick Hotel Bar. 
One of the popular places was Blackwells Bar and there something 
new and exciting was always pulled off. In November, 1876, Mr. 
Blackwell arranged for the entertainment of his patrons a fight 
between a Cinnamon Bear which was brought up from Arkansas 
and six blooded bull-dogs. One thousand two hundred people 
witnessed the fight which was won by the bear. 


And a local miner poet added that:3 ‘‘Suez was still east 
of us and there were no Ten Commandments for way down 
yonder in Southwest Missouri, where women drink and curse 
like fury; where the barkeepers sell the meanest liquor which 
makes a white man sick and sicker, where the tinhorns rob 
you a little quicker, that’s where Joplin is.’’ 


While the consumption of whiskey in the camps must 
have been considerable, moderation was encouraged, since, 
as the Missouri Labor Commissioner noted in 1887, miners who 
drank to excess found it difficult to secure backing for a grub- 
stake if working on their own, or to gain employment if hiring 
out by the day. He added that in the hiring of workmen, 
married men received preference over single men.* 


Miners showed considerable interest in baseball and box- 
ing. A large portion of the space in early issues of the Joplin 
Globe, Joplin News Herald, Granby Miner, and Picher King 
Jack was devoted to coverage of athletic events. The report 
of an unusual Granby baseball game was chronicled as ‘‘The 


2Joel T. Livingston, A History of Jasper County and Its People 
(Chicago, 1912), I. 175. 

3 Joplin Globe, March 13, 1949. 

4Missouri Bureau of Labor Statistics, Ninth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of Missouri, 1887 (Jefferson City, 
1887) , 225. 
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Granby Daisy Cutters played the Neosho Club and were 
defeated by a score of 27 to 64. The material of the Daisy 
Cutters is superb, and relying on sheer nerve, they neglected 
their practice.’’®> Another diversion among miners was to 
‘“oroup together, exchange experiences, and stories, and this 
if not watched is done on company time, and at great cost to 
labor efficiency.’”® 


One of the favorite miner pastimes was to celebrate a 
new strike. When a prospector made a discovery of ore, the 
men of the camp turned out to share the glad tidings. Women 
and children vacated the streets as they were ‘‘pretty rough 
sometimes.’’? The celebration started with a single file parade 
of the miners, winding snakelike in and out of stores and 
saloons and back onto the street, the participants ‘‘singing, 
whooping, holding their picks . . . and shovels high, ringing 
cowbells and dragging tin cans.’’ Some carried burning 
torches. Along the course of the parade, the miners ‘‘bought 
eandy, cigars....and plenty of whiskey.’ 


The highlight of the week’s activities for the miners and 
their families was Saturday night. According to Walter 
Williams :8 


Saturday night in Joplin is a sight worth going miles to see. 
All the banks of the city are kept open from 7 until 8, and over 
$100,000 is paid out in several counting rooms. Then the operators 
receive pay for the week’s turnin, and miners and other laborers are 
paid their week’s wages. From 8 o’clock until midnight, the stores 
are crowded with people making purchases, paying the week’s 
grocery bill, laying in supplies for next week, and swapping ex- 
periences. Fully one-fourth of the week’s business in the stores 
is transacted on Saturday night. 


Lane Carter, a mining engineer from Chicago, was another 
observer impressed by local social behavior of the miners. 
‘‘On Saturday nights or Sundays,’’ he reported, ‘‘if one walks 
through the crowded streets of Joplin and mingles among the 
miners, one will hear little foreign talk. Plain ‘United 
States’ interspersed with a few emphatic ‘cuss words’ of 
Cornish origin is the language of the men.’’9 


Creation of law and order was a serious problem in the 
early history of the Tri-State camps. After a few months of 
turbulence, however, the ‘‘respectable people’’ were able to 


5 Granby Miner, October 4, 1873. 
_ Charles W. Burgess, “Mining Costs in the Missouri-Kansas District,” 
Mining and Engineering World, XXXVIII (April, 1913), 804. 
T Mabel H. Draper, Though Long the Trail (New York, 1946), 171. 
ee ara The epehe of Missouri (Columbia, 1904), 294. 
ane Carter, “Economic Conditions in the Joplin District,” Engineerin 
and Mining Journal, XC (October 15, 1910, 759, Se ee 
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gain an upper hand, a miner’s code was adopted for each camp, 
the more violent crimes were brought under control, and the 
“reign of terror’’ abated.!° In each camp, municipal govern- 
ment was finally established, its functions carried on by 
public officers, and the citizens were represented through a 
city council. Picher, Oklahoma was an exception. Modern 
Picher has municipal government, but for most of its exist- 
ence, it had, according to the Daily Oklahoman a ‘‘feudal 
organization’’ :1 


The company (Eagle Picher) employs a deputy sheriff who has 
authority to enforce regulations where needed. The social organiza- 
tion is rather feudal in character. The whole town of Picher..... 
is built on land leased by the company. As the company’s rep- 
resentative, Mr. Bandelari is sort of an overlord, a court from whose 
judgment there is no appeal. He administers the law of the land. 
Community differences which inevitably arise are brought to him 
for adjudication when the litigants are unable to effect a settlement 
themselves. The company control of the land vests its representative 
with the power to make his judgments binding. Anyone who 
refuses to accept the court findings can be dispossessed of his 
home. Rarely is this extreme penalty imposed. Chief offense 
against which there is no compromise is infraction of the bone dry 
law. Eviction is promptly decreed against the resident who is 
caught bootlegging. The consequence is that booze has practically 
been eradicated from the camp. When the town was real young 
it had a gambling den called the ‘‘“Red Apple.” Roulette and faro were 
part of all camps and Picher was no exception. But prospectors 
and single men gradually were displaced by family men and the 
“Red Apple” has gone and not even the core is left. 


Like prospectors and miners in other Western camps, the 
workmen in the Tri-State showed little interest in substantial 
homes and the amenities of life. While labor and sanitation 
inspectors lamented the hovels that comprised the mining 
camps, apparently the miners were satisfied. From the begin- 
ning, the workers seemed to be in an eternal hurry. They 
rushed in to prospect so as to strike ore as soon as possible. 
Promoters hastened to develop the region quickly. When 
miners ceased being operators and became day workers, they 
were in a hurry to get to their jobs so as to earn the good wages 
paid, especially if they were shovelers. One observer called 
this condition the ‘‘Joplin Colic.’’!2 Probably, in the begin- 
ning the neglect of adequate housing was due to haste. The 
land system undoubtely made a contribution too. Land and 
royalty companies controlled most of the mining land, either 
in fee or lease. 


10F, A. North, The History of Jasper County, Missouri (Des Moines, 
1883), 396. 
~ 11 Daily Oklahoman, August 12, 1917. 
12 Garland C. Broadhead, “Southwest Missouri Lead Inerests,” Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal (February, 1883), 73. 
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In the early days, poor transportation facilities made it 
necessary for the miner to live as close as possible to his dig- 
gings. The land was divided into mining plots and leased 
to miners. They could also lease lots for home building pur- 
poses. At Granby, for example, the miners were allowed to 
build dwellings and fence a garden plot free of charge on com- 
pany land. The Rex Mining Company permitted miner 
lessees to build homes near their mining leases on its Joplin 
Thousand Acre Tract.14 Needless to say, these homes were 
poorly constructed. In their rush to get prospects underway, 
the miners gave little attention to comfort and sanitation. The 
important thing was to have minimum shelter available. Many 
of the miners were from the nearby Ozark hill country, and 
were accustomed to little better than a log shanty. Also, since 
most early dwellings were on mining land and largely under- 
mined, there was less incentive to build a better home. The 
chief interest was to locate as close to the diggings as pos- 
sible.}5 


The company town, complete with stereotyped dwellings, 
company store, and scrip, so common in the Western mining 
fields, failed to develop in the Tri-State District. The closest 
to this was an enterprise undertaken by the Missouri Lead and 
Zine Company near Joplin. This company divided its 1,300 
acres of mining land into prospect plots, laid out a residential 
_ district, and erected 350 miners’ homes. A self-sufficient 
community, complete with company lumber yard, blacksmith 
shop, and store were added to meet miner needs. But whether 
mining on their own or working for wages, the miners were 
paid in cash. In modern times, Picher, Oklahoma, most ap- 
proximates a company town. In 1951, because the town was 
extensively undermined, a part of the business district was 
in danger of caving. The Eagle Picher Company granted 
financial assistance to businessmen in moving buildings and 
improvements to a safe location.!’ 


The Missouri Bureau of Labor Statistics~ noted sub- 
standard housing in 1889 as one of the big problems in the 
district. Its report lamented that this was needlessly so since 
wages were good, but ‘‘the trouble is,’’ concluded the Bureau, 


x 13 eee Perea of ae Statistics, Eleventh Annual Report of the 

ureau of Labor Statistics of the State Missouri, 1889 f i 

youn of SSOUTI (Jefferson City, 
14 John R. Holibaugh, The Lead and Zinic Mining Industry of South- 

west Missouri and Southeast Kansas (New York, 1895), 13. 

ee a B. Rhyne, Social and Community Problems of Oklahoma (Guthrie, 
16 “The Missouri Lead and Zinc Company’s Plant,” Engi L d 

Mining Journal, LXIX (June 2, 1900), 648. bic gu sa 
17 Picher Tri-State Tribune, December 21, 1951. 
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‘“the savings which could certainly buy a comfortable home are 
dumped into holes in the ground’’ through prospecting for 
new deposits.18 


Dr. Anthony J. Lanza of the U.S. Department of Public 
Health, made a house-to-house visit through the district in 1914 
exploring housing and sanitary conditions. He noted that :!9 


Generally speaking, among miners .... home conditions are 
fair to good ... . those living in the outskirts of towns, or on 
mining land between towns, were bad. Taken all in all when wages 
of the miners in Southwest Missouri are considered, home conditions 
are far below par as far as sanitation and comfort are concerned. 
The situation in this respect is remarkable, because it is so needlessly 
bad. The miners made $3.50 to $5.00 per day, and even more at times, 
and they do not migrate to the extent observed in other mining 
communities. The chief obstacles in the way of improvement are a 
failure to appreciate better living conditions, and possibly to a 
lesser extent, the fact that many families live on mining land upon 
which nothing but temporary shacks can be built. 


Lanza visited a total of 694 homes in his survey and noted 
that most of them were one, two, and three room ‘‘shacks.”’ 
On the state of cleanliness in these dwellings he recorded that 
317 were good 318 fair, and 159 were classified as bad.?° 
Lanza found the water and sanitation facilities objectionable 
too.21 


The water supply of a great number of homes is rather unique. 
Water of good quality is obtained from deep wells, and is peddled 
around the district in water wagons and sold by the barrel wherever 
there are no water pipes. Wells are scarce, and in the majority 
of the homes the water barrel suffices for cooking and personal 
meeds ..... The outhouses are wretched, a feature in which south- 
western Missouri resembles a great part of the rural communities 
of the United States. In 680 premises there were 644 insanitary 
privies, which consisted of the simplest kind of a box structure over 
a shallow pit dug in the ground. There were sewer connections in 
386 premises. In view of the prevalence of filthy privies all over 
that part of the country, the scarcity of wells is fortunate, and un- 
doubtedly the fact that water is peddled from a pure source igs the 
greatest factor in preventing wide-spread typhoid fever and other 
intestinal disorders ..... In none of these homes was there a bath- 
tub or bathing facilities other than could be obtained from a pan of 
water on the kitchen floor. In 281 premises there were 92 cases of 
tuberculosis and 120 cases of miners’ consumption. 


During the Department of Labor Conference on Working 
and Housing Conditions, held at Joplin in 1940, it was noted 
by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins that miner housing 


18 Eleventh Annual Report, 337. 

19 Anthony J. Lanza, Miners Consumption—A Study of 433 Cases of the 
Disease Among Zinc Miners in Southwest Missouri, U.S. Public Health 
Service Bulletin No. 85 (Washingtin, 1917), 337. 

20 [bid., 76. 

21 [bid., 182. 
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was still largely substandard. By traveling around the. 
fringes of Joplin Galena, and Picher, one can still observe the | 


remains of ‘‘mining slums.’’ 


Typical mining camp attitudes toward religion were — 
registered in the Tri-State District. There were however, 
sufficient church-goers present in the early days to show in 
the religious censuses. These reveal that the region was | 
dominantly Protestant, with a wide range of faiths represented. | 
Also, it is evident from the comparative statistics derived from | 
the contrast of Tri-State counties with agrarian counties of | 


similar size population-wise and situated on the mining periph. 
ery, that the mining counties were much less interested in re 
ligious affiliation than their population counterparts. In 
relation to total population, the religious population for the 
peripheral counties amounted to about thirty-two per cent 


while the mining counties could show only about fifteen per | 


eent. 


This undoubtedly reflects the rough, boisterous reckless 
attitudes characteristic of mining camps. What the statistics 
do not show was the remarkable independence of doctrinal 
view and fundamentalism exhibited by local congregations, 
even those associated with national denomination groups with 
a reputation for liberalism in doctrine and anti-fundamen- 
talism. Among the Protestants, the Baptists were the most 
numerous, followed in order by the Disciples of Christ, Method- 
ists, and Presbyterians.?3 


The inertia in Tri-State intellectual life reflects the tradi- 
tional mining camp contempt for refinement and amenities. 
The mining counties, when compared to their neighboring 
agrarian counties, have shown, if not an indifference, at least 
a retardedness in providing adequate educational facilities. 
Some exceptions can be found, however, to this general rule. 
Mabel Draper, a Tri-State pioneer, recounted that once in 
a while the miners showed strong enthusiasm for educating 
their children. According to her, a Joplin town meeting 1872 
resulted in the organization of a school board for the purpose 
of erecting a two-room schoolhouse. She added, ‘‘the money 
came in a hurry, one thousand dollars by popular subscription, 
and a few days later, right up the hill from us there were 


22 Frances Perkins, Conference on Health and W orking Conditions in 
the Tri-State District, U.S. Department of Labor (Washington, 1940), 35-36. 

23U.S. Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, Religious Bodies, 1906, 
I (Washington, 1910) Religious Bodies, 1916, I (Washington, 1919), Religious 
Bodies, 1926, I (Washington, 1930), and Religious Bodies of the United 
States, 1936, I (Washington, 1941). These have served as sources for the data 
on Tri-State religious life. 
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piles of rocks from the nearby mines for the foundation and 
stacks of good smelling new lumber.’’”4 


By 1876, Joplin had two grammar schools while Carthage 
boasted a $36,000 school building with twelve teachers.”® 
Miami, Neosho, Carthage, Galena, Webb City, and Joplin quite 
early established public libraries which contributed to the 
general intellectual uplift of the district. While the larger 
communities finally were able to furnish adequate educational 
facilities for their youth, the smaller minng settlements pulled 
the district average down. This was reflected in the district 
expenditure per pupil for education. Not only were the Tri- 
State counties low compared to most other counties in their 
resepctive states, but they were likewise considerably lower 
than their respective average state per capita expenditures. 
For example, in 1950 Cherokee County spent $240.98 per pupil 
While the state of Kansas spent an average of $297.31; Jasper 
County expended $169.92 compared to Missouri’s average of 
$198.24 per pupil; and Oklahoma spent $149.75 per capita com- 
pared to Ottawa County’s $133.97.2° If the Tri-State was 
marginal in expenditures for education, it also manifested an 
unusually heavy pupil loss in the fourteen to eighteen year- 
old age group. The percentage of this age group attending 
school in Tri-State ran for several decades around fourteen 
per cent, while peripheral counties mustered twenty-five to 
thirty per cent.27 This low percentage for the Tri-State un- 
doubtedly is explained by the large number of male youths 
leaving high school to accept employment in the mines. 


The Tri-State cultural heritage is saturated with the con- 
cept of individualism, a trait best illustrated by the ‘‘poor 
man’s camp’’ tradition. To the layman, this means that a 
workman could engage in mining operations with only a small 
amount of capital, and if his prospect were fortunate, he stood 
a good chance of becoming wealthy. James Bruce, local min- 
ing engineer, noted the wide opportunities there as late as 
1912 when he wrote. ‘‘The Tri-State District is a poor man’s 


24 Draper, Though Long the Trial, 172. 
25 [Illustrated Historical Atlas of Jasper County, Missouri (Joplin, 1876), 
19, 

26 State and county per capita expenditure information extracted from 
Letter of Department of Education, State of Missouri, Jefferson City, Octo- 
ber 8, 1953; Letter of State Board of Education, State of Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City, October 15, 1953; and Letter of State Department of Education, 
State of Kansas, Topeka, October 25, 1953. 

27 Pupil lose statistics dervied from U. S. Bureau of the Census, T hir- 
teenth Census of the United Statess 1910. Population, II (Washington, 
1912), Fourteenth Census of the United Staess 1920. Population, I] (Wash- 
ington, 1922), and Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930. Population, 
II (Washington, 1932). 
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camp and almost every miner who has spent any number of 
years in it.... has at some time owned a prospect .... and 
has made at least some attempt to organize a company to se- 
cure a lease, and try his luck at finding diggings.’’* 


The sociologist has a term, mobility, that is useful in 
characterizing this facet of Tri-State social life. Because of the 
‘poor man’s camp tradition,’’ there has been considerable 
vertical mobility. That is, accordng to the Missouri Labor 
Commissioner in 1889, men working for a daily wage in the 
mines, customarily saved a portion of their earnings to grub- 
stake them in prospecting :”° 


There are few large companies employing men by the week or 
month. The rule is for each man to mine for himself, paying a 
stipulated royalty to the owner of the land. If within a few days 
the prospector finds nothing, he takes his rope and windlass and 
bucket to another spot of land, digs another hole and prospects > 
again, keeping on thus until ore is discovered. Miners who work 
for the few companies in the country save their wages, and when a 
hundred or so of dollars have been accumulated, sink it into some | 
prospecting shaft. One miner is now as poor as when he began, 
but is rich in anticipations. He will save his wages, expecting that 
at last the next prospecting will prove a bonanza. The successful 
few are heard of not once, but time and time again. The story of 
how one man digging a well for water in his back yard found, 
instead of water, a vein of ore from which he took out $100,000, is 
told around almost a hundred thousand times. On the other hand, 
the thousand who spend their surplus wages in prospecting for lead, 
but who never find it, are rarely heard of. One man reported to 
the Bureau that he sunk two years’ savings looking for ore, then 
returned to work for more money, but before saving enough to con- 
tinue his prospecting, another man jumped his claim and going six 
inches deeper struck an exceedingly rich vein. Owing to this gambling 
spirit but few miners seem prosperous or own their own homes, al- 
though wages are fair. | 


The scattered nature of the deposits, and their relatively 
shallow depth enabled miners with limited funds to seek ore. 
The thousands of shallow test pits around the district attest 
to the hope and labor of miners to become wealthy. Wiley 
Britton, an early resident of the district, has estimated that 
‘‘probably one out of fifty to one-hundred would not be too. 
low an estimate’’ for those who struck it rich.?° 


Those who made a rich strike moved from the wage earner | 
to the operator class, and just as there was social movement 
upward in the social scale, based on economic success, So was 
there a similar movement back to the wage earner class if 


28 James L. Bruce, “Ore Dressing in the Joplin District,’ Engineerin 
and Mining Journal, XCIII (February 24, 1912), 405. Seal 
29 Eleventh Annual Report, 336-33. 
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the prospect did not produce. Unwise investments in new 
prospects, or careless spending, proved the undoing of many 
a successful miner.*! The word ‘‘miner’’ is anomalous in the 
Tri-State District and produces a problem in semantics for 
the researcher. It meant both one who worked for wages as 
well as an operator who hired workmen. The operator 
worked, too, in the early days, and the names of operator 
associations reflect this, since there was the Southwest 
Missouri and Southeast Kansas Zine Miners Association. 
This group consisted of mine owners seeking through con- 
certed action better markets and investors in district mines.?? 
Only after 1900 can one discern a more specialized use of the 
word ‘‘miner’’ Thereafter, it meant an employee working for 
a daily wage, and ‘‘operator’’ came to be used as a designation 
for the mine owner. 


In 1889, the Missouri Labor Commissioner made a study 
of district economic conditions, and he found the “gambling 
spirit’’ of local miners toward prospecting, ‘‘dumping their 
savings into holes in the ground,’’ a major cause of hardship 
and social problems. His investigation revealed several inti- 
mate glimpses into the homes of the miners, one of which 
follows :38 


PIT BOSS 
Condition—Family of six; parents, two sons 28 and 21 years 
of age, and two daughters of 22 and 17; ..... father is pit boss; 


gets $2.50 per day; works 8 months in the year; father and son 
both prospect part of the year; cleared $250 at prospecting last 
winter; youngest son helps the father; family occupy common 
box house of 3 rooms and kitchen built by father and married son; 
cost $140; surrounded by small scrub-oak bushes; no fence, carry 
water from well 100 yards from house; walls of house unplastered 
and covered with newspapers;..... family have an air of intelligence, 
but house not neatly kept. Father has mined for 17 years; had no 
money when he started; has none now; belongs to Grand Army; 
father, son and two daughters all belong to Knights of Labor; 
younger daughter takes music lessons, paid for by younger son. 
Sample dinner: Hot biscuits, corn bread, butter, gravy, potatoes, 
coffee and buttermilk; everything cooked well. Have chickens, cow 
and calf. Daughter’s wedding cost $10. 


While there was vertical mobility in the district, there 
was a general lack of mobility in terms of space until after 
1920. That is, between 1860 and 1920, once people came into 
the Tri-State camps, they generally remained. In this period, 
the region not only held its own in terms of population, but 


31 William R. and Mabel Draper, Old Grubstake Days in Joplin (Girard, 
1946), 18-20. : 

82“Mining News,” Engineering and Mining Journal, XLIX (April 19, 
1890), 454. 

33 Eleventh Annual Report, 338-346. 
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actually showed an increase.34 This is explained by the 
geology of the region—extensive mineralization and _its 
capacity to sustain commercial mining over a long period, 
plus climate and soils which enabled the miners to support 
themselves and their families during periods of metal price de- 
pressions and mine shutdowns. 


In spite of the fact that the Tri-State District showed no 
loss of population as a region until 1920, there was consider- 
able mobility in local mining towns. For example, strikes 
in the Galena field drew miners from Joplin, and the Picher 
strike attracted people from all over the district. Anthony 
Lanza noted this intra-district migration in 1915, but he was 
impressed by the regional population stability. ‘‘In most 
mining camps there is considerable annual migration, but in 
the Joplin District, the miners are natives and previous to 1915, 
outsiders had not come in any large number.’’®> 


Intra-district migration was lamented by the Granby 
Miner in 1873 as responsible for nearly depopulating Granby, 
since ‘‘many miners, naturally migratory, were deceived by 
the blowing of newspapers and went to Joplin.’’*6 The Missouri 
Labor Commissioner commented in 1889 that ‘‘Those who have 
lived here for several years and made it their home seem well 
contented, but the restless ones spend most of their time pros- 
pecting, become dissatisfied with the work, and go away for 
awhile, though they generally come back and commence pros- 
pecting again.’’s 


The fact that population has remained stable in the dis- 
trict through the years is explained by the abundant employ- 
ment Opportunities in the mines, supplying the means of sup- 
port for miners and their families. Even in periods of national 
prosperity, however, the mines might be shut down for short 
periods due chiefly to sagging ore prices or a surplus of min- 
eral in buyers’ bins. 


Such a situation in the mines of Arizona and Colorado 
would have set off a migration of workers to other sections. 
In the Tri-State District it was common, until around 1920, 
for the more thrifty workers to have a small farm or garden 
plot and a cow, a pig or two, and chickens. The wives and 
children generally took care of the livestock, and the miners 
farmed or gardened after a day’s work in the mines and in 


34 U. S. Bureau of the Census, Kighth Census of the United States: 1860 
Population, I (Washington, 1862), through Seventeenth Census of the 
United Statess 1950. Population, I (Washington, 1952). 

35 Lanza, Miners Consumption, 15. 

36 Granby Miner, October 11, 1873. 

37 Eleventh Annual Report, 378-389. 
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- periods of unemployment. The women canned food, and the 
- pigs were butchered and processed for winter’s use. Until 
recently, the wooded sections around the mining camps fur- 
- nished abundant wild life for food as well as fuel for cooking 
and heating. The many district streams, unless contaminated 
by mine water, supplied bass and channel catfish for the 
family larder. 


No other mining region in the country has been more 
capable of sustaining its people than the Tri-State District. 
Until recent times, even during economic distress, a miner 
could support himself and his family. Of course, for those 
miners families living in camps like Picher, where the mines 
and tailing piles extended literally to their doorsteps, no such 
economic independence was possible, and in times of mine dis- 
tress, these people suffered considerably. 


Another reason why the population has remained fairly 
stable in the past is that whenever a depression set in, un- 
employed miners would lease ground in the shallow deposit 
fields and prospect. Most of them earned enough to support 
their families by gouging for ore with crude methods 
and equipment. In 1914, the Engineering and Mining Journal 
noted this tendency in attempting to explain ‘‘Why Joplin 
Does Not Languish”’ :38 


When a miner is pushed out of work by a shutdown, he often 
helps develop new fields. He becomes a prospector and producer... 
when he loses his job. Often, miners are found in old diggins’ 
working surface gouges and shallow lead deposits. Only a small 
outlay is required in capital ...a hand windlass, a barrel sawed 
in half for tubs, a rope, a few strong hands, a few picks and 
shovels, and enterprise enough to rig up and dig a hole to the ore. 
He is generally able to get enough timber around the ground to crib 
up the shafts and provide sufficient timbering to hold the ground 
long enough to accomplish the work of getting the ore. 


Even during the great depression following 1929, some 
of the more resourceful miners of the district, reported the 
Journal, sought to make some sort of a living by prospect- 
ting :89 

Back to the gouges is the slogan of the Tri-State District. There 
are 3,000 miners out of work. About 1,000 are operating small 
prospects over the district. Many are anxious to prospect for 
shallow deposits but lack the capital. Hand windlasses, horse 
hoisters, buck rocks, hand jigs, and sluice boxes again are in vogue 
and this is furnishing a livelihood for many district miners. 

The fact that many of the workers were recruited from the 
farms of the district furnishes another explanation of popu- 


38 “Why Mining at Joplin Does Not featie ts “Engineering and Mining 
Journal, XCVII (January 24, 1914), 
39 “Mining News,” Jbid., ‘CXXXI (Mey 31, 1931), 434. 
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lation stability. Malcolmb Ross wrote facetiously that the 
‘‘Ozark hills are rich in hungry hillbillies,’’ and he recounts 
that one operator claimed that “all you have to do to get fresh 
miners is to go out in the woods and blow a cowhorn.’’* 
Whenever the mines were open, farmers’ sons would go to the 
mines, and when operations ceased they returned to the rural 
areas. Also, as the mines have become more highly mech- 
anized, requiring less workmen, many miners have been 
absorbed in other industries recently established in the district. 


The history of T'ri-State mining camps fits quite well into 
the Western mining frame of reference, with two possible 
exceptions. One anomaly is indicated by the foregoing de- 
scription of stability of Tri-State population. The vicissitudes 
of mining, including an erratic ore market with frequent de- 
clines in metal prices, have resulted in the periodic closing of 
Western mines until the market quotations resume a profitable 
level. Regularly, workmen have evacuated the Western camps 
quickly in the face of a metal depression and have sought 
employment elsewhere. Mining camps became ghost towns 
overnight, largely because of their location in mountainous 
or desert areas, where even temporary subsistence by farming 
was impossible. The Tri-State, more favorably situated in 
terms of climate and soils, enabled the local miners to support 
themselves by farming until the mines reopened. Thus, the 
region was able to sustain its people and avoid the fluctua- 
tions of its more westerly counterparts. 


The other exception to the Western mining frame of refer- 
ence found in the Tri-State District concerns labor activity. 
Mining camps throughout the West have been highly receptive 
to labor agitators and organizers, and through the years 
comprised a bulwark of strength for the Western Federation 
of Labor and the I.W.W. Small cells of these organizations 
were established in the Tri-State and their agents sought to 
organize the entire district, but with little success. The miners 
of the Tri-State have displayed a remarkable independence 
toward union organizers. In the late 1930’s, the C.I.0. accom- 
plished some organization of district mine and smelter 
workers. The age-old indifference toward unionization re- 
turned in the 1940’s. Ironically, Tri-State miners, with a na- 
tional reputation for labor union inertia, have been recruited 
many times between 1885 and 1950 as strike breakers for the 
mines of the Far West. 


_ Until recently, it was possible to escape the problems of 
mine unemployment in the Tri-State District. No longer, 


40 Malcolm Ross, Death of a Yale Man (New York, 1939), 185. 
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however, is it as easy to gain security on an individual basis. 
One of the reasons the labor movement has been so slow in 
taking hold in the district is because the miner could take 
eare of himself one way or another. It has become progres- 
sively more difficult as living costs and standards have in- 
creased, and unionization in the 1950’s has developed in pro- 
portion to the Tri-State miner’s growing inability to meet his 
own needs on an individual basis. 
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COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS IN OKLAHOMA 
Frank A. Balyeat* 


Providing secondary education for pioneer Oklahoma 
Territory youth was a very difficult problem and was not 
solved soon or well. Most of those ready for high school were 
not within daily walking or riding distance of secondary 
schools of any sort. Only a few attended the preparatory de- 
partment of public colleges where tuition was free. Very 
few towns were able to provide high school facilities and the 
private and church schools were few and small. 


In the first sixty years of its history, Oklahoma tried 
three plans, through legislative enactment, to enlarge districts 
and to increase the financial base sufficiently to provide high 
school facilities without undue burden to tax payers. Several 
counties voted on proposals to establish county high schools, 
under a law enacted in 1901 and repealed in 1909. Four 
counties did organize and operate under this law. In 1919, 
another county established a high school under a law enacted 
to meet its needs. Between 1903 and 1935 Oklahoma had five 
county high schools, which operated from four to 26 years 
each. 


Besides the county high school plan, the Territorial Legis- 
lature tried two other methods of bringing secondary educa- 
tion sufficiently near to the homes of these youth. These were 
the township high school anad the consolidated district. These 
two need brief presentation in order that the reader may 


better understand the motives and efforts behind the county 
high school. 


TownsHie Hien ScHoois 


The township high school was authorized by the First 
Territorial Legislature, in 1891, and repealed by the Second 
Assembly, in 1893. Under this proposal, each Congressional 
Township, six miles square, included four common school 
districts, each three miles square. A township board was to 
coordinate the work of the four district boards and operate 
a high school, approximately in the center of the township. 
It is doubtful that any township actually began a high school 
during these two years. The three-mile square common school 


"Dr. Frank A. Balyeat of the College of Education, University of Okla- 
homa, has presented here the first history and review of county high 


schools in Oklahoma a subject that has little, if any, notice in Oklahoma’s 
history of education —Ed, 
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district was the prevailing pattern in Oklahoma for a good 
many years, sometimes modified by county lines, topography, 
sparse population, or other factors. 


CONSOLIDATED DISTRICTS 


Chronologically, consolidation was the third of these plans 
to begin and it was the last to be discontinued. In 1905, the 
Territorial Legislature enacted a law which permitted two or 
more districts to combine, when approved by a majority of the 
voters in the areas affected. A school, central for the com- 
bined area, could offer one or more years of high school work. 
A modified form was the Union Graded school, which had a 
‘‘wing’’ school in each of the consolidated parts, where the 
common branches were taught. <A centrally located school 
offered high school subjects as well as the upper elementary 
grades. In both cases, transportation was provided for those 
living a specified distance from the school. Often the consoli- 
dated district was built around a town district, which already 
had a high school, though some were strictly rural. 


Consolidation grew rapidly in extent and in success through 
the first four decades of statehood, enabling many thousand 
boys and girls to attend high school who would otherwise not 
have had that privilege. The Oklahoma reorganization law, 
enacted by the 22nd Legislature and amended by the 23rd, 
discontinued the consolidated district as a legalized unit. 
By 1950, improved roads and transportation, the shifting of 
population to town, and other causes contributed to make 
the consolidated district lses and less needed. The term ‘‘con- 
solidation’’ is still sometimes loosely used in Oklahoma to 
characterize to combining of districts. 


County Hiau ScHOOLS 


In 1901 the county high school law was enacted by the 
Oklahoma Territorial Legislature and slightly amended in 1903. 
Between 1905 and 1933 there were at least six other laws deal- 
ing with county high schools. Two of these were concerned 
mainly with Cimarron County. Others dealt with disposal of 
funds or property of schools that had been discontinued. 


The first law provided that any county with 6,000 popu- 
lation could, by vote of its qualified electors, built, equip and 
operate a high school for the entire county, supported by 
county-wide tax levy on all property. When one-third of the 
electors of a county petitioned for a vote on the county high 
school proposal, the commissioners called an election, usually 
specifying in the ballot where the school would be located. A 
favorable majority of those voting authorized the school. 
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Then the county commissioners appointed six trustees, to 
serve with the County Superintendent as chairman. Not more 
than three of the six could be from the same township or of the 
same political party. They annually estimated the amount 
of money needed and the county excise board then determined 
the levy needed to raise the amount approved. The maximum 
tax rate allowed for support was usually one mill on the 
dollar of property valuation.! 


Tuition was free to all resident pupils of the county; 
those from other counties paid the tuition set by the trustees. 
A bond issue, approved by the qualified voters of the county, 
provided and equipped the buildings. It appears that only 
two of the five counties erected high school buildings and only 
one of these still stands, the one at Helena. At least one 
county tried unsuccessfully to vote building bonds and another 
may have secured the money but did not erect a building. 


Pupils living too far from the school to reach it daily from 
their homes usually lived during the week in the school town, 
returning home over the week end to care for laundry needs, re- 
plenish food supply, or sometimes to help with the farm work. 
A good many boarded in homes or in clubs or did light house- 
keeping. Some mothers kept house for their children and those 
of neighbors, returning home most week-ends and at the close 
of the school year. 


‘‘Boards of Trade’’ in several towns waged vigorous 
campaigns to secure county high schools, thinking of the 
increase in that town’s business and of getting their local 
high schools supported by the whole county. There is little 
doubt that the too obvious eagerness of these towns reacted 
against their efforts. Rural voters and those of rival towns 
generally opposed the measures vigorously. 


The law named five types of curricula but most schools 
offered only the college preparatory. In those days, high 
schooling was considered mainly as preparation for college. 
Business subjects proved popular and, at least in one of the 
five schools, the teacher-training curriculum attracted a good 
many, especially girls. 


At least eight counties rejected proposals to build county 
high schools, and there may have been more. Cleveland 
County was probably the first of these, heavily rejecting a 
proposal to establish a school at Lexington. Other counties 
defeating the measure included Blaine, Canadian, Garfield, 
Kay, Lincoln, Pawnee and Pottawatomie. Some of them 


1 Oklahoma Session Laws for 1901 and 1903. 
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defeated the measure two or three times. Only Cimarron, 
Creek, Logan, Okfuskee, and Woods Counties established 
schools, the latter becoming Alfalfa County High School in 
1907, when Helena was no longer in Woods County. 


Logan County Hien ScxHoon, 1903-1911 


First of the five to organize was Logan County High 
School, at Guthrie, where there was already a good school in 
the Territorial capitol city. This school was really a continua- 
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Logan County High School 


tion and expansion of Guthrie High School, enlarged to pro- 
vide for all of Logan County and with county-wide financial 
support. It was well situated, geographically, to serve the 
whole county. 


Soon after the Territorial Legislature passed the county 
high school law, the Guthrie Commercial Club appointed a 
committee to work with County Superintendent W. S. Calvert 
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to formulate plans to establish a school there. At an election 
in November, 1902, the voters of the county gave more than a, 
500 majority in favor of the proposal. Trustees Stafford and 
Calvert were sent to towns in Kansas and Missouri to study 
similar schools there and to suggest plans for building.” 


School opened in the fall of 1903, using the Christian 
Church to supplement the room provided by the Guthrie High | 
School building. The new building of twenty-three rooms was) 
occupied December 17, 1904 and formally dedicated February | 
18, 1905 including on the program speeches by the Territorial 
Governor, the Mayor of Guthrie, the Territorial University | 
President, and the Territorial Superintendent of Instruction. | 
With receipts from a play given by the high school pupils, in 
December, 1904, the new auditorium, with a stage 25 by 36 feet 
was equipped with opera chairs to accommodate an audience of 
1500.4 


This larger structure sufficed for the county school during 
its eight years of existence. In 1911, when Logan County High 
School was discontinued, the title to the building was trans- 
ferred to the Guthrie District and the work of Guthrie High 
School resumed in it. In 1925-26, the senior high school was 
moved to its new home near the Masonic Temple, and what had 
been Logan County High School building was then used by 
Fogarty Junior High School.’ This building, in North Guthrie 
and just east of U. 8S. Highway 77, was later razed to give way 
to the more modern home for Fogarty High School. 


Logan County High School actually served the entire 
county, not only the local area, as was true in some other. 
counties. Enrollment the first year was 316, with 390 the 
second, and 422 the third, and with only 185 living in Guthrie. 
In 1908 it was 508 and later passed 600, with every township 
represented.® The first graduating class of 15 had doubled by 
1906, and they continued to grow. W.S. Calvert, the first prin-| 
cipal, followed by Snowdon Parlette and then by Chas. H. | 
Roberts, were supported by staffs of able teachers, trained in | 


good colleges. In the last years the faculty exceeded twenty | 
instructors. 


This school offered a high grade of work. Its large en- | 
rollment, from all over the county included, especially in the | 


Ge Calvert, in Logan County High School Annual, 1905. 
id. 


4 Oklahoma School Herald, Dec. 1904. 
5Lula K. Pratt, “A History of Guthrie, Oklahoma,’ M. A. Thesis, | 
University of Oklahoma, 1930. 
6E. Sherman Nunn, “A History of Education in Oklahoma Territory,” | 
Ed.D. Thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1941. | 
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earlier years many who could not otherwise have secured a 
high school education. Gradually, though, village and consoli- 
dated schools grew and roads improved. The Farmers In- 
stitute of Logan County adopted a resolution in 1908, calling 
for repeal of the county high school law which, they said, 
“taxed the whole county for the education of the children 
where the school was located.’’? Steadily the little high 
schools grew and more tax payers felt the burden of support- 
ing two high school programs. By 1911, the need of the county 
high school had decreased to the extend that, by agreement of 
those concerned, it was discontinued. In 1959 there are six 
high schools in Logan County with five or more teachers each, 
providing good facilities within easy reach of all Logan 
County youth. 


First High ScHOOLS IN 
Woops County, 1905-1907 anp AuFaLtra County, 1907-1909 


Woods County High School existed by that name only two 
years, 1905-1907, becoming Alfalfa County High School when, 
with the coming of statehood, Woods County was divided into 
three. In 1904 Woods County, Oklahoma Territory, comprised 
approximately what is now Woods, Major, and Alfalfa. Hav- 
ing been settled more than a decade, this county had developed 
a good many small towns, but none large enough to support a 
high school. Northwest Normal School at Alva, the county seat, 
had been in operation since 1897 providing high school oppor- 
tunity for the youth of Alva and some others who attended its 
preparatory department. However, most pupils of that large 
county could not conveniently reach either Alva or Tonkawa 
where the Oklahoma Preparatory School had opened in 1902. 


On November 8, 1904 Woods County electors voted, 2,509 to 
2,104, to establish a county high school. The 1903 amendment 
permitted county commissioners to locate a school not already 
located by the terms of the election. ‘‘A local county com- 
missioner induced the other two members to locate the school 
at Helena if the people voted its establishment.’’§ This was 
a small town and in an area rather remote from much of the 
county’s population and, because of this, the school was doom- 
ed to have much difficulty in drawing sufficient enrollment. 


In January, 1905, the newly appointed trustees made plans 
to erect a building of 32 rooms on 15 acres of campus just out- 


7Clay W. Kerr, The Development of the Legal Structure and the 
Program of Public High School Education in Oklahoma,” Ed.D. Thesis, 


University of Oklahoma, 1956. 
3 Daniel W. Pierce, “A History of Alfalfa County, Oklahoma,” M. A. 


Thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1926. 
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side Helena. The next Legislature passed a law ‘‘authorizing 
Dick’s Township to vote bonds for the erection and equipment 
of Woods County High School, Helena, Oklahoma ... . in the 
sum of $5,000.’’? Thus, with bonds voted by the county and 
. those voted by the home township, sufficient money was raised 


for land, building, and equipment of the only county high | 
school that still stands in Oklahoma. In 1907, the relatively | 
small Alfalfa County inherited the school with its ‘‘$60,000 


bonded indebtedness and annual operating cost of $6,000.’’1° 


The name had been changed to Alfalfa County High School. i 
The tax payers of Alfalfa County found the cost of retirmg | 


bonds and operating the school more then they could bear. On 
December 14, 1909, Alfalfa County voted, 1.433 to 144, to dis- 
continue the high school which had already closed the previous 
spring, and to give the campus and buildings to the State. 


The Connell School of Agriculture, one of the six secondary ' 
agricultural schools in the new State, was already using the | 


school plant. When that school’s appropriation was cut off 
in 1917, Connell closed, its property then given to the Helena 
District. In 1921, the State bought the property from the 
Helena District to open a State orphanage.!! Most years since 
then, Oklahoma has had some sort of an institution there. 


When Woods County High School first opened, in the 
autumn of 1905, there was an initial enrollment of 185. En- 
rollment did not reach a figure comparable to the provisions 
made at any time during the four years of its life, it being 
really a regional school. At first, local churches were used 
by classes while the building was being completed. J. H. 
Sawtell was the first principal, later an instructor in Govern- 
ment at the University of Oklahoma. On the staff the first 
year, as teacher and athletic coach, was J. P. Evans, who had 
been the first county superintendent of Kiowa County. He 
succeeded Sawtell as principal, being succeeded by J. H. 
Findlay, the last principal of Alfalfa County High School. 


The first faculty of six teachers included excellent talent, 
according to a pupil who did all her high school work there, 
finishing with the first graduating class, in 1908. Like most 
Oklahoma high schools then, it offered a three-year course, 
pupils taking five subjects each year and entering college on 
15 units. The first class included seven members, and six of 
them attended college, the seventh already married at grad- 
uation. Along with the usual academic subjects art and musie 
soon found favor, both in the curriculum and as extra-curri- 


9 Oklahoma Session Laws for 1905. 
10 Pierce, op. cit. 
11 Ibid. 
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cular activities. One influence of this expansion in offering 
was to encourage Helena community to maintain a good 
Chautauqua program. 


In addition to teaching Latin and mathematics, Evans 
coached athletics and proved his recruiting ability by drawing 
potential stars, sometimes roaming into Kansas in his search 
for athletes. Soon Woods County High School had outstanding 
track teams, Wilhite and Carmichael winning a large share of 
the points at the 1906 meet in Norman. Besides track and 
field, there was football for boys and basketball for both sexes. 


The brief existence of Woods, later Alfalfa County High 
School, illustrates well the error of political control and unwise 
location. With the best of high school plants in Oklahoma, 
this had to be sacrificed in 1909 when the school permanently 
closed. Helena, from that time, paid for the education of its 
own high school pupils, just as other towns in the county were 
then doing. 


CREEK County HicH ScHoon, 1909-1913 


There is a dearth of records and other source material 
about Creek County High School, at Mounds, a very small 
town in the extreme corner of the county. A few items were 
found in the records of the State Department of Education 
and scattered, but meager, items were found in the files of 
some newspapers, especially the Mounds Signal and the Creek 
County Courier. Much of the data and most leads came in letters 
which the writer received from two men who still remember 
CCHS well. Fred L. Patrick, Sapulpa attorney, lived at 
Mounds during the four years of that school. Wm. M. Jenkins 
was its last principal, having been assistant principal the pre- 
ceeding year. He is the son of Wm. M. Jenkins, once governor 
of Oklahoma Territory. 


In 1908, when this part of what had been Indian Territory 
was trying to organize schools under the laws of the State of 
Oklahoma, Creek County had few towns of sufficient size to 
support high schools. Sapulpa and Bristow, both on the Frisco 
Railway, joined in Mounds’ request for a high school there. 
Mounds then had the largest high school enrollment in Creek 
County. It seems that while the law of 1901 was still in effect, 
the Creek County electors ‘‘voted for a county high school by 
a large majority.’’"!4 Further evidence of the time and size 
of the vote has not been found in this study. 


12 Mrs. Rhoda Foster Warne, Personal Interview. 
13 Oklahoma School Herald, June, 1906. 
14 Creek County Courier, April 7, 1910. 
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In March, 1910 the Oklahoma Legislature passed an act | 
authorizing warrants up to $75,000 to be issued for the pur- | 
pose of ‘‘erecting and completing a building and furnishing | 
the same, to be used as a County High School, to be located | 
at Mounds, Creeks County, Oklahoma.’ Apparently the 
Creek County vote had been taken the previous year, before 
the repeal of the law of 1901, and this new measure definitely 
legalized a bond issue to construct the school building. Creek 
County High School had really been operating as such since 
September, 1909, in the Mounds District building, where it 
continued during its four years existence. No building was 
ever erected for this county school.!® There may have been a 
favorable vote on a building bond issue. At any rate, the 
County High School Trustees negotiated with the Manhatten 
Construction Company for a $60,000 building, which apparently 
was not begun. 


The people of Mounds raised contributions to purchase a 
school site on a campus of ten acres which they deeded to the 
Trustees.!7 This writer has not discovered what became of the 
money or the land, though an act of the Legislature in 1913 
provided for the disposal of money and property of ‘‘disestab- 
lished’’ county high schools, and it may be that the passing of 
this act was to care for the Mounds situation. 


Records in the State Department of Education show that 
the first principal of the school was Phillip Power, Each of 
the four years the school had a differenct principal, the last 
three being Darwin T. Stiles, Adolph Linscheid, and Wm. W. 
Jenkins. lLinscheid had come to Mounds from Bristow and 
went, in 1913, to Southeastern State Normal. Later he served 
long and well as president of East Central State College at Ada. 


During these four years the school employed six teachers 
and enlarged the offering to include home economies and 
manual training, with these departments well equipped. 
Business subjects were popular. From four to seven grad- 
uated each of the four years, though the enrollment probably 
did not exceed one hundred at any time. ‘‘The Creek County 
High School has been costing Creek County $10,000.00 a year 

. and the attendance from outside Mounds Township has 
never been more than a dozen pupils.’’!8 There is other evi- 
dence to show that the school did draw more widely and ex- 
tensively than the above quotation indicates, but never suf- 
ficiently to justify continuing county support. 


15 Oklahoma Session Laws for 1910. 

16 Wm. M. Jenkins, letter to the writer, Sept. 27, 1958. | 
17 Fred L. Patrick, letter to the writer, August 5, 1958. | 
18 Mounds Signal, Feb. 21, 1913, quoted from Bristow Record. \ 
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By 1913, Sapulpa, Bristow Drumright and Kiefer had 
high schools in operation. In reorganizing the Board of 
Trustees, a majority was arranged from the western part of 
the county, resulting in a vote in the spring of 1913 to dis- 
continue the county high school. The faculty for the next 
year had already been chosen. In the summer of 19138, the 
Mounds District No. 5, assumed responsibility for high school 
work, continuing in the same building the school formerly 
supported by Creek County. During 1913-14, manual training 
and home economics were discontinued, due to cost, and work 
above the 10th grade was temporarily dropped, as the Mounds 
School assumed full financial responsibility for the school. 


OKFUSKEE County HieH ScHoon, 1909-1935 


Okfuskee County High School operated twenty-six years 
in the small town of Paden, quite near the western line of the 
county and not near another center of white population. This 
long period is one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of county high schools in Oklahoma, and one of the 
most difficult to understand or to explain. 


During the first year of statehood, Okfuskee County 
voters were eagerly looking forward to participating in their 
first election of State and National officials, as this area was, 
until 1907, part of Indian Territory. Okemah was the county 
seat and some of the other towns felt the need of some kind 
of ‘‘institution.’’ At a mass meeting held at Paden in August, 
1908, a county high school was the topic being discussed and it 
was reported that one proponent stated, ‘‘Let Okemah have the 
county seat and Weleetka the penitentiary, but let Paden push 
for schools.’’!% 


October 6, 1908 the Okfuskee County Commissioners were 
presented with a petition signed by 876 voters of the county, 
more than the one third needed to call for a vote on the county 
high school proposal. The commissioners submitted the 
measure at the regular election, November 3, 1908, and it 
probably received very little attention outside the Paden com- 
munity, due to interest in the general election. The proposal 
earried 1,196 ‘‘for’’ and 1,038 ‘‘against.’’ A majority of the 
precincts. voted against it, including Weleetka and Boley but 
Okemah, for some reason, voted favorably. The Paden majority 
was 205, which was 47 more than the majority in the entire 
county, Thus, in reality, the Paden vote decided the issue.” 


19 Okemah Independent, August 20, 1908. 
20 Paden News, Nov. 13, 1908. 
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In March, 1909, the county high school law was repealed, — 
but with the provision that any county operating a high school 
or having voted to establish one as much as sixty days prior to | 
the date when the repeal became effective would be allowed 
to operate a county school under the law of 1901 and the 1903 | 
amendments to it. This enabled Okfuskee County High School | 
to open in Paden in September, 1909, in the Paden public school | 
building, where it operated through its twenty-six years. 


Weleetka citizens filed an injunction questioning the | 
legality of the election at which the measure had carried. The 
vote was upheld by the court in May, 1910. Later the Trustees 
negotiated for a contract for a two-story, brick building, 104 
by 68 feet, in dimension, at a contract price of $19,851. In 
the autumn of 1911 the voters of the county defeated, 569 
to 384, a bond issue to erect a county high school building.”! 
It is improbable that another effort was ever made to secure a | 
building for this county-supported school, the district patrons 
apparently satisfied to have the local high school supported 
by tax payers of the whole county. 


There were two high school teachers, including the prin- 
cipal, the first few years and with very small enrollments, and 
they mostly from the Paden District. Early principals in- 
cluded T. A. Gross, E. E. Knack, and Luther Russell, In its 
later years there were five teachers, maybe six sometimes. 
The principals and Paden superintendents in the last decade 
included Cecil E. Oakes and Gilbert L. Robinson. Through the 
last two decades the school was accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for 19 to 2344 units, showing a fair range 
of elective courses. For a good many years, there were two 
units each of Latin and Spanish, the latter dropped first and 
Latin disappearing in the very last years. Home economics 
and agriculture, as well as business subjects, music, and speech 
proved popular in latter years. 


In January 1916, the enrollment was reported as 32, with 
only 26 still on the roll, and ‘‘this is the largest enrollment 
the school has ever had. Do the people of Paden realize the 
value of the county high school to them,’’ asked the editor, 
‘“‘with the cost contributed by the entire county?’2 It is 
not probable that the school ever drew much beyond the dis- 
trict boundaries and a few from neighboring districts. Its 
location made this inevitable. It is hard to understand why 
tax payers of other parts of the county allowed the school to 
run so long. ‘‘Red Phillips, as Speaker of the House of Rep- 


21 Paden Herald, Jan. 28, 1916. 
22 op. cit. 
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_ resentatives, was instrumental in bringing about the abolish- 


ment of the Okfuskee County High School at the close of the 
school year 1934-35.’’23 


In the records of the County Superintendent of Okuskee 
County is an account of an important meeting held at Okemah, 
July 22 1935.24 The County High School Trustees had invited 
to meet with them the County Commissioners, County Excise 
Board, County Attorney, and members of the Board of Paden 
District No. 14. The chairman stated that the purpose of the 
meeting was to determine whether further funds could be 


raised for the county school. When it was explained that 


there were no available funds the following resolution was 
offered and passed unanimously: 


‘“Whereas: There are no funds to continue operation of 
Okfuskee County High School, and 

‘‘Whereas: Without funds this board is unable to func- 
tion, therefore be it 

‘‘Resolved: That this board cease to even attempt to func- 
tion and be it further 

“‘Resolved: That School District 14 be asked to accept 
the responsibility of continuing the school.”’ 


July 1935 was the last time that Okfuskee County High 


_ School legally existed. Prior to that date Paden Schools had 


included grades one through eight.2° The ‘‘Oklahoma Public 
School Directory’’ for 1935-36 shows an increase in the number 
of Paden teachers from eight to eleven, the increase being due 
to absorbing the high school. Mr. Oakes states that it con- 
tinued in the same two-story red brick building, owned by the 
Paden District, where it had been previously operating at the 
expense of the entire county. 


CiMARRON County HiaH ScuHoon, 1919-1932 


Just ten years after the repeal of the county high school 
law, the Legislature enacted new legislation, strictly designed 


to meet the needs of one county. Cimarron, the large county at 
the extreme end of the Oklahoma Panhandle, had a small and 
| sparse population, widely scattered over the entire area. No 


town had immediate prospects of supporting an accredited 


, high school. The few youth who were getting secondary 
| education attended the preparatory department of Panhandle 
| Agricultural College, more than thirty miles distant from the 


23 Gilbert L. Robinson, Letter to the Writer, June 10, 1958. _ 
24 Letter to the Writer from Mrs. Leona Abshier, County Superintendent 


| of Okfuskee County, June 5, 1958. 


25 Cecil E. Oakes, Letter to the Writer, June 17, 1958. 
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| 
nearest Cimarron County home, or went elsewhere outside the} 
| 
county. 


Senate Bill 32 became law March 29, 1919. It was ‘‘ An) 
act providing for county high schools in all counties having? 
scholastic population of less than 2,000 persons, etc.’’25 - The 
1920 census showed for that county a total popula-. 
tion of 3,436, so the scholastic population was below 2,000. 
At that time there was probably no other way to secure high 
schooling for the increasing number of desirous youngsters of i 
Cimarron County. 


This law differed in some important respects from the 
1901 law, under which the other four county high schools had 
been organized. It enabled the County Commissioners, with- 
out a vote of the electors, to appoint a Board of Trustees, with 
power to organize and operate a county high school with a 
maximum tax rate of one mill on the dollar of assessed evalua- 
tion. Each Commissioner selected two Trustees at the begin- | 
ning, these six serving with the County Superintendent, who, 
was the chairman. Thereafter, the Trustees were elected by 
the three commissioner districts, two from each. They were 
specifically empowered either to build or to rent for the needs 
of the school. 


Under these provisions, school began in September, 1919. 
in two rooms of the new frame building of the Boise City dis- 
trict. Principal Eugene Smith, was assisted by another teach- 
er, in the instruction of 24 pupils, including 11 in the eighth 
grade, six in the ninth, five in the tenth and two in the eleventh. 
After two or three years, at the insistence of the State De- 
partment of Education, the eighth grade was transferred to 
the Boise City schools, and was no longer supported by 
county-wide tax. Enrollment grew steadily, reaching at least 
150 in the last year that the school operated, and with grad- 
uating classes with as many as 15 members. | 


Additional room was leased in the Boise City school build- | 
ing as the staff grew to five, including the principal. Year| 
after year the visiting member of the State Department of Ed-_ 
ucation staff warned that the building situation was unsatis- | 
factory. It is ddubtful that a building bond issue would have 
carried, and those in charge no doubt foresaw the changes that 
would before long mean the closing of the school. 


The pupils had an academic curriculum, designed mainly 
for college entrance. The class of 1921 included the two boys | 
who had enrolled as juniors when the school opened. Of the 


26 Oklahoma Session Laws for 1919, 
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fifteen graduating in 1928, nine entered college, including those 
who went to business schools. Spanish, usually taught for 
two units, was offered most of the years, as was home econom- 
ies, also for two units. Agriculture and manual training had 
small offerings and that in only a few years. Business subjects 
drew heavily.?? 


October, 1925 saw the building of the first railroad 
through the county, the last Oklahoma county to be reached 
by a railroad.28 In five years the Boise City population 
trebled and new towns sprang up over the county, In these 
towns were interesting numbers ready for high school but a 
good many miles from Boise City. These small towns asked 
for accreditation of their high school beginnings and soon 
there were small accredited high schools in various parts of the 
county. Not willing to pay tax to support their local high 
school and the county school at Boise City, too, an ever in- 
creasing number of tax payers protested. The school volun- 
tarily closed in 1932, after thirteen years of genuine service to 
the county. 


In April 1933 another act of the Legislature abolished 
‘«. . all county high schools in counties having a population 
of less than 25,000, according to the United States census of 
1930,’’ and it provided for disposal of the funds or property 
left by a school thus discontinued.”® It is interesting to note 
that in 1930 the population of Okfuskee County was 29,016, 
so the Okfuskee County High School was not affected by the 
1933 law. 


Only three men served as principal of Cimarron County 
High School, Eugene Smith for the first eight years, Joe R. 
Crew for one year, and Walker E. Hubbard the last four. 
Mr. Hubbard then became Boise City superintendent, stil] 
helping to direct the high school which was by then a part of 
the system of that consolidated district. 


‘‘The Cimarron County High School... . was organized 
in the summer of 1919. It has served a very useful purpose 
to the citizenship of Cimarron County. With the close of 
the school in the spring of 1932, the organization ceased 
operation... The Cimarron County High School has been 
of untold value.’’?° Thus closed an unusual chapter in the his- 
tory of secondary education in Oklahoma. The Legislative act 


27From Records in the State Department of Education. 

28 Lewis, Charles B., “The Development of Cimarron County,” M. A. 
Thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1940. 

29 Oklahoma Session Laws for 1933. 

30Eugene Smith, “Problems of Finance Affecting the Schools of 
Cimarron County, Ed.M. Thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1932. 
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of 1919 made possible a high school education for many de- 
serving youth at a time when no other means were available | 
to them, yet it made the burden easy on the whole and was 
easy to discontinue when the need had decreased so much. It 
had done its work and had done it well. 


In 1958-59, according to the ‘‘Oklahoma High School | 
Directory,’’ there are accredited high schools in Boise City, | 
Felt, Griggs, and Keys, with a total of twenty-nine teachers 
and a geographical coverage that brings school facilities within | 
easy reach of all Cimarron County youth. | 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, FROM PUBLIC LAND 
TO PRIVATE PROPERTY 


By Berlin B. Chapman 
Part I: SURVEYING THE TOWNSITE 
Introduction 


Three score and ten years ago Oklahoma City was public 


land, and the subsequent rise of a city of 500,000 population 


was a growth scarcely paralleled in history.! One strolling 
along Grand Avenue can see in the jogs of the streets the scars 
of its origin, and hundreds of people now living have known 


intimately some of the ’89ers who helped convert public land 


there to private property. It is the purpose of this study to 
relate that transition. With the passing of pioneers, more 
reliance than ever must be placed upon archival records con- 
taining what they wrote and witnessed in this interesting 
period of provisional government and the acquisition of town 
lots. 


When the last Indian reservation was established in 
Indian Territory in 1881, there remained in the heart of the 
territory a tract of nearly 3,000 square miles known as the 
Oklahoma country or Oklahoma district. This tract of un- 
assigned lands extended from present Stillwater to Norman. 


In the south central part of the tract, on the banks of the 


North Canadian, was to grow the metropolis of Oklahoma. 


, David L. Payne and his land-hungry boomers were removed 
- from the vicinity in 1880. 


The origin of Oklahoma City is entwined with railroad 
history. Continuous settlement began with the building of a 
railroad; the first houses were constructed of track ties and 
sheltered ‘‘track men;’’ and the site was called Oklahoma 
Station. The importance of the railroad in replacing cattle 
trails, and as an artery of travel and commerce necessitates 
an understanding of its history. 


1In preparation of this series of articles the author gratefully acknowl- 
edges assistance given in the Library of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company, in the Kansas Historical Society, and in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. For the National Archives he desires to mention 
the guidance of John E. Maddox in Justice Department files, the excellent 
organization of the Legislative Branch headed by Harold E. Hufford, and 
constant reliance on Maurice Moore whose proficiency in files of the 
General Land Office was proverbial among searchers. The Research 
Foundation of Oklahoma State University expedited the study.—Kd. 
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Economic factors were considered in selecting a route for 


the railroad. The dominant force was the Atchison, Topeka | 
and Santa Fe Railroad Company, incorporated in Kansas. A | 
line was built south to Wichita in 1872, to Arkansas City in 


1879, and there the terminal remained until 1887. 


The first survey by the company across present Oklahoma 
from north to south was a reconnaissance of three distinct 
routes: ‘‘A’’ from Coffeyville, Kansas, to Gainesville, Texas; 
‘“B”’ from Arkansas City to the Red River at Salt Creek, thirty 


miles west of Gainesville; ‘‘C’’ from Arkansas City to Gaines- | 


ville. A report on these lines was made on May 20, 1884, by 


H. L. Marvin, locating engineer. In summarizing the com- 


parative value of the three routes for transportation Marvin 
said that the local carrying trade of line ‘‘A’’ when the 
country should have been developed, would be about equal 


to that of line ‘‘C’’. Either would be in excess of that of | 


line ‘‘B’’ as the country on line ‘‘B’’ was much less productive 
than that adjacent to either of the other routes. The business 


of line ‘‘A’’ would be subject to competition from the road of | 


the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company, thus giving 
to line ‘‘C’’ the better value of business. The coal on line 


‘“A”’ gave to that route an additional interest which merited | 


consideration. 


Marvin reported that the cost of construction on line “C’’ 
would be considerably less than either of the other routes and 
the gradients would be much easier. The most expensive 
route would be ‘‘B’’ on account of the heavy work through 
the central portion of the route and from the absence of timber 


for construction purposes. Route ‘‘A’’ would also be an | 


expensive line, south of the North Fork River. Route ‘‘O”’ 
would only be expensive south of Caddo Creek. Except for 


short distances at four summits, route ‘‘C’’ was the shortest | 


between Kansas and Texas. From the standpoint of distance 


2 The report is in Chicago, Library of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 


Fe Railway Company, Santa Fe Splinters, vol. 22, pp. 109-127. It was ! 


niet to Albert A. Robinson, General Manager and Chief Engineer, Topeka, 
ansas. 

The Santa Fe records fell into two groups, construction and operation. 
Valuable fragments of the construction records remain, but the operation 
records are virtually nil for the pioneer period in Oklahoma. Santa Fe 
Splinters is a series of manuscript volumes containing railroad documents 
compiled by Joseph Weidel. In a preface in 1940 he said: “The true and 
complete history of the Santa Fe will never be written because the records 
for the early years are now largely non-extant through loss, misplacement, 
dispersion or destruction.” The “Santa Fe” was incorporated in Kansas on 
February 11, 1859, as the Atchison and Topeka Railroad Company. The 
name was changed on November 24, 1863, to Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad Company; and on December 12, 1895, to the present name 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 
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_and expense of construction, Marvin said the route from Ar- 


kansas City to Gainesville was much the best. 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
owned the securities of the Southern Kansas Railway Com- 
pany. On July 4, 1884, President Chester A. Arthur approved 
an act of Congress granting to the latter company the right 
to construct a railroad from Kansas through Oklahoma dis- 
trict to Texas.2 The company had an easement, not a fee, in the 


lands of the right of way. The company should build at least 
one hundred miles of road within three years after the passage 
of the act, or its grant would be forfeited as to that portion 
not built. Under penalty of forfeiture of all its rights and 


privileges, the company was forbidden to aid, advise, or assist 
in any effort looking toward the changing or extinguishing of 
“the present tenure of the Indians in their land.’’ The of- 
ficers, servants, and employees of the company necessary to the 
construction and management of the road should be allowed 
to reside, while so engaged upon the right of way. 


On May 28, 1873, the Texas legislature passed an act to 
incorporate the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany. The road was built north from Galveston by people of 
the city.4 .The directors at a special meeting held on August 
1, 1883, adopted a resolution stating that in their opinion it 
was advisable for the company to secure a right of way 
through Indian Territory, west of Denison, and ‘‘that the 


Executive Committee be authorized to secure the same.’’ At 


a meeting of the board of directors on September 8, 1884, a 
resolution was adopted instructing the general manager to 
send an engineer to examine the country on the proposed line 
of road from Fort Worth through Indian Territory to Kansas, 
with directions to report on the most feasible route, the nature 
and topography of the country, prospects, if any, for a supply 
of coal in the line, and on all matters relating to the cost of 
the road, and capabilities of the country through which it 
would run. 


On November 25 Michael L. Lynch, locating engineer for 
the company, made a report on the country from Fort Worth 


323 Statutes, 73. 

4 The first capital stock was sold by popular subscription in the City 
of Galveston, and the first bonds were taken by the stockholders. For a 
review of the Gulf company, see Elinore M. McDonough, “Building the 
Santa Fe,” Splinters loc. cit., vol. 7, pp. 222-269. The words “Santa Fe” 
common to the names of the Atchison and Gulf companies were significant 
only to the extent of designating a geographical point they both expected 
to reach. 
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north to Red River, and beyond through the Indian Territory.5 
He said of the region north of Gainesville: 


Especially would a town established at the crossing of Red 
River furnish considerable freight, as there is a large amount of 
cotton raised in the Chickasaw Nation across the river, nearly all 
of which is now tributary to Gainesville, and is hauled over the 
Missouri Pac. road. You would intercept a considerable amount 
of this at the river, and get your share of the balance at Gainesville, 
and in addition would be most favorably located for the hauling 
of stock cattle from the breeding grounds of the south for distribu- 
tion to the pastures of the “Pan Handle” and the Territory, besides 
such cattle as would be intended for direct shipment to Kansas. 
Of the amount of cotton raised in the Chickasaw Nation, Gaines- 
ville alone ships about 20,000 bales annually. 


Lynch considered the matter of constructing a road from 
Gainesville to Okmulgee but recommended another route. 
In his judgment a line should be built north and south through 
the territory in continuation of the main line in Texas to a 
connection with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe at the 
Kansas line, or to a junction with them at some point in the 
Indian Territory, should they decide to come farther south. 
Lynch said: ‘‘By extending in this manner, as recommended, 
you would have a direct through line from the Gulf to a con- 
nection with the Railway System of the southwest, and an 
air [straight] line and at a distance (Galveston to Hunnewell) 
of only 670 miles, the greatest advantages of which are too 
obvious to need comment from me.’’ Lynch noted that the 
Oklahoma country west of the Indian Meridian was smoother 
and more of an open prairie than to the south and east, and so 
continued quite up to the Kansas line, and was in consequence 
much more favorable to railroad construction than the country 
to the south and east. He said: 


The entire country (where not cultivated) during my examination 
(October and November) was covered with a rich growth of luxuriant 
grass, which would average 12 to 14 inches in height, and was still 
green and succulent enough to cut for hay. There are a great many 
cattle in the country but the effect of their grazing could not be 
noticed on the range, which is capable of supporting many millions 
more without injury. The cattle seen on the trip were in remarkably 
fine condition, fat, and sleek, and fit for the market as they stood 
without any hand feeding. A very small portion of these cattle are 
owned by individual members of the several tribes, the great 
majority being owned by large stockmen or stock companies from 
the States, who acquire the right to live in the country through 
marriage, which confers citizenship in a certain form with right to 
hold land, stock, ete. Many who hold citizenship as above become 
members of Stock Companies or hold stock on the range for other 
parties for a share of the profits. 


5 Lynch’s report is dated Nov. 25, 1884, and is in Splinters, loc. cit., 
vol. 7, pp. 181-190. 
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A new organization under an old name was effected when 


“twenty companies in the vicinity of southern Kansas united 


to form the Southern Kansas Railway Company, by articles of 
consolidation dated April 16, 1885.6 Incorporation was under 
the laws of Kansas. An amendment was made to the charter 
to conform with the act of Congress of July 4, 1884. 


On March 3, 1886, an agreement was reached by which the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe purchased the entire capital 
stock of the Gulf company, giving its stock at par for stock 
of the Gulf. The Gulf agreed to build a road from Fort 
Worth north into Indian Territory to meet the Atchison at 
Walnut Creek, now Purcell, and to complete it in one year, or 
in time for the cattle movement to pastures. 


The Southern Kansas Railway Company built south from 
Arkansas City, and on November 29, the first regular train 
schedule became effective. It provided for an accommodation 
train each way from Arkansas City to present Ponca City. 
Stations were located about ten miles apart, the distance being 
determined by the productivity of the region. A station was at 
Deer Creek (now Guthrie), and another was on the banks of 
the North Canadian, both being established on an unoccupied 
expanse of prairie.’ Thousands of men were employed in 


| building the two rail lines, which on April 26, 1887, were 
: joined at Purcell. 


6For a history of the Southern Kansas Railway Company, see the 


| valuation of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission Reports, vol. 127, (1927), pp. 410-416. A copy 
' of the executed contract of March 3, 1886, (no. 4899) is in the Library 


of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway Company. The stockholders 


| were notified of the agreement by circular dated May 15, 1886. 


7 Austin B. Griggs, valuation engineer for the Atchison, Topeka and 


Santa Fe Railway Company, was a student of the history of the railroad. 
| He wrote: 


“Col. J. W. F. Hughes of Topeka was appointed Roadmaster, December 1, 


| 1886, and had charge of the track work from Ponca to Purcell. He says 
) that he built the first houses at the present locations of Guthrie, Edmond, 
4 and Oklahoma City, no towns or improvements having been built prior 


to the construction of the railroad through these locations. The houses 


that he built were constructed of track ties and were used to house the 
» track men. 


“When the track work was nearing Purcell, it appeared that the 


‘ Company was behind time to reach the connection at that point under the 
| time limit placed by the Federal Government and to avoid the possibilities 
i of delay, M. C. H. Curtis, Chief Clerk to Mr. Robinson, came down the line 
+ with a locomotive and bunk car, picked up all the Station Agents and 
|) the Roadmaster, cut the telegraph line and went on to the south end of 
; the line near Purcell where they remained for a few days so that the 
| U. S. Marshal could not find anyone upon whom to serve an injunction. A 
“writ was issued at Muskogee but was not served before the connection 


was made at Purcell, 154 miles south of Arkansas City.” 
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Frank J. Best, an employee of the Santa Re, recalled that 
shortly after the completion of the railroad “the stock rush 
of Texas cattle began to roll to pastures in northern Indian 
Territory and southern Kansas.’’> By June 12, the entire line 
across present Oklahoma was in operation. A July timetable 
in the archives of the Santa Fe shows that on the Arkansas City 
Extension an express train left Arkansas City at 9:40 am., 
reached Oklahoma at 1:36 p.m., and Purcell at 2:55 p.m. The 
northbound express left Purcell at 1 p.m., reached Oklahoma 
at 2:17 p.m., and Arkansas City at 6:45 p.m. 


The July timetable lists the station as ‘‘Oklahoma,’’ with 
Verbeck nine miles farther south. A post office was establish- 
ed at ‘‘Oklahoma Station’’ on December 30 with Samuel H. 
Radebaugh as postmaster.? The name was shortened to “Okla- 
homa’’ on December 18, 1888. A clerk who wrote the regi- 
mental returns for the Fifth Cavalry in September, 1889, refer- 
red to ‘‘Oklahoma,’’ and the next month he gave the location 
as ‘‘Oklahoma City.’’ Santa Fe records show that the com- 
pany changed the name to ‘‘Oklahoma City’’ on December 1, 
1901, which name first appears on the Official List dated 
January 1, 1902. The post office was changed to ‘‘Oklahoma 
City’’ by order of the Postmaster General effective July 1, 
1923. However, envelopes continued to be postmarked “Okla- 
homa’’ for several weeks, Colonel George H. Shirk having 
one dated September 14. 


A. W. Durham (or Dunham) became Santa Fe agent at 
Oklahoma Station on February 20, 1888, and remained in the 
position about eleven years. He said: ‘‘When I took charge 
of the station it was the only agency between Arkansas City 


A copy of the paper by Griggs is in the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
It was an address before the Guthrie Rotary Club, dated February 10, 1939. 
A contemporary photo of the first Santa Fe train to cross into present Okla- 
homa is in the Santa Fe Magazine, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1 (Jan., 1940), p. 13. 


8In the Santa Fe archives in Chicago are two articles by Best: “Early 
Day Account of the Santa Fe Railway in Oklahoma,” and “The Santa 
Fe Railway as an Oklahoma Pioneer.” Copies are in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 

As new track was laid it was the practice for the construction depart- 
ment to accept shipments as an acommodation to the public. Regular 
tariffs were not published until the track officially was turned over to opera- 
tion. June 12, 1887, was the official date when regularly scheduled 
passenger service over the line was begun. 


9 Photographs of the first post office and of Radebaugh’s certificate 
of appointment are in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1 
(Spring, 1958), pp. 74-76; see also E. H. Kelly, “When Oklahoma City was 
Seymour and Verbeck,” ibid., Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. 
347-353; NA, Records of Appointments of Postmasters, vol. 101, Oklahoma, 
p. 161. The present site of Oklahoma City was called Verbeck at the time 
the railroad was constructed, 
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and Purcell, a distance of 154 miles, and it supplied a vast 
area of country, including the Sac and Fox, Kickapoo, 
Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa and Comanche agencies, as well 
as the Fort Reno military post.’’!° George Gibson operated a 
boarding shack near the station, and a stage ran regularly be- 
tween the station and Fort Reno. Indian freight amounted to 
about a million pounds a month, some of it being hauled by 
freighters a hundred miles. In 1888 a thousand carloads of 
-eattle were shipped from the station. Outgoing freight in- 
eluded a carload or two of buffalo horns, and a number of 
earloads of bones of cattle and buffalo gathered by enter- 
‘prising nesters. Among the first travel groups to ‘‘scram- 
ble for tickets’’ were squatters going to Purcell. They went 
there for a few days just before cavalry detachments from 
Fort Reno were dispatched to round up and deport intruders. 


The Southern Kansas Railway Company operated the 
road from Arkansas City to Purcell until May 1 when it leased 
its properties to the Santa Fe for operation.!!_ An addenda to 
the ‘‘Stockholders’ Report’’ of the Santa Fe on December 31 
'said of Oklahoma district: ‘‘There is every reason to believe 
that the earnings of the Atchison line will be largely increased 
by the settlement of this region, as the line passes North and 
)South through its entire length, and is the only railroad by 
'which the country is directly reached.’’!2 Congress by an act 
'of March 2, 1889, provided for disposition of the lands of Ok- 
‘lahoma district to actual settlers under the homestead laws. 
Frank J. Best said: 


| 


This sudden and wholly unexpected coming event caught the 
/Santa Fe unprepared to cope with this torrent of business ..... 
/While every effort was put forth, and very much done, yet much 
}more was needed, so that much confusion resulted and they had 
to resort to “Priority” on shipments. Carloads piled up that trackage 


10 A, W. Durham, “A Correction,” Santa Fe Employees’ Magazine, Vol. 
‘IV, No. 3 (Feb. 1910), p. 76; “Oklahoma City Before the Run of 1889,” 
\The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1 (Spring, 1958), pp. 72-78; 
/ Act. Com. W. M. Stone to the register and receiver, Oklahoma City land office, 
jJune 8, 1891, NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 6, pp. 63-76. In directories of 
Oklahoma City for 1889 and 1898 the name of the agent is A. W. Dunham. 
11 The two roads were merged on February 15, 1899. 

12 Splinters, loc cit., vol. 1. p. 87. Section 13 of the act of March 2, 
11889, providing for the opening of Oklahoma district, is perhaps the best 
‘known “rider” in the legislative history of Oklahoma; 25 Statutes, 1005. On 
‘March 2 the section was included in an amendment introduced by the 
‘Senate Committee on Appropriations, which included Preston B. Plumb 
‘of Kansas. The amendment was amended in the Senate and in conference 
‘committee, and became law on the day of its introduction. The committee 
‘included Plumb and Representative Bishop W. Perkins of Kansas. The 
shistory of the “rider” is in the Congressional Record, March 2, 1889. In the 
‘National Archives a search among the files of the Senate Committee on 
» Appropriations revealed no additional pertinent information. 
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idi ichita | 
could not accommodate, and all sidings as far north as Wic . 
and south to beyond Gainesville had carload shipments for Okla- 
homa points, principally Oklahoma and Guthrie. 


On March 23, the day President Benjamin Harrison issued 
the proclamation for the opening of Oklahoma lands on April | 
22, the Chicago Daily Tribune carried a front-page article | 
stating that at ‘‘Oklahoma City”’ the ‘‘woods seemed full of | 
boomers.’’ A reporter found that in the vicinity ‘‘the land is } 
already every foot of it taken up as claims, and has been for | 
years.’”’? He added: “Concealed in the bushes, in the woods, | 
along the river banks, coming out only at night to go to the | 
station to get the news, live at least 1,000 men.’’% At the|| 
station or ‘‘city’’ was a depot, freight house, section house, || 
hotel, post office, and other buildings. The Santa Fe had | 
stockyards and side tracks. Just prior to the land opening || 
the side tracks were greatly increased and the depot facilities || 
were improved. In order to maintain the shipping point for || 
Fort Reno, Harrison on April 20 set apart a quarter section || 
known as the Military Reservation of Oklahoma Station.!4 || 


Companies were eager to secure rights to prospective || 
townsites in Oklahoma district. On April 2, the Oklahoma || 
Capital City Townsites and Improvement Company of Topeka, || 
Kansas, made application to John Willock Noble, Secretary || 
of the Interior, to locate and enter seventeen designated || 
townsites in the district. F. P. Baker was president of the} 
company and Le Grand Byington was secretary. The com-'| 
pany proposed to enter the tracts as trustees for the prospec- 


tive inhabitants under the provisions for townsite entries in. 


13 The Kansas City Times on April 20, 1889, reported that near Okla-. 
homa City a deputy marshal with posse had “corralled in the woods and} 
ravines a party of 300.” 

14 About a hundred pages concerning the reserve are in NA, GLO, | 
Military Reservations, box 113. Included is a plat received by the Reservation 
Division of the Adjutant Generals Office on April 16, 1889. It embraces} 
the southwest quarter of section 34 at Oklahoma City. The date of the 
executive order of the President is incorrectly given as April 9, 1889, in 
Ann Rept., Gen. Land Office, 1890, p. 170. 

In 1887 the Quartermaster’s Department erected a house at Oklahoma 
Station for use in shipping military supplies and for other purposes. Red-} 
field Proctor, Secretary of War, requested that a quarter section be reserved 
“until such time as the military authorities may find it advantageous in 
the interests of economy to ship supplies for Fort Reno from some nearer | 
and more accessible point;” Proctor to Sec. Int., April 11, 1889; NA, War 
Dept., Letters Sent, vol. 26, pp. 391-392. 

J. W. Noble made the recommendation for the reserve to President 
Harrison on April 19, 1889, in the same letter in which he recommended that} 
the location of the government acre at Guthrie be changed. The full 
document at the request of the General Land Office appeared in the St., 
Louis Globe-Democrat, April 21, 1889. See also BLM (Bureau of Land’ 
Management), Okla. Tract Books, vol. 2, p. 144; General Orders and Circulars, | 
Adj. Gen. Office, 1889, no. 60. ‘ 
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_ the act of March 2, 1889, and sections 2380-2388 of the Revised 
_ Statutes. 


The company said: ‘‘It is certain that many points on the 
lines of existing railroads and traffic will speedily become 
bustling ‘centres of population’ within the meaning of the 
laws of Congress, creating strife that threatens to verge on 
violence, if not crime. The claim of the homestead applicant 
is wholly incompatible with joint occupancy of a townsite, 
and any attempt to found towns thereon will result in con- 
fusion and disorder of most perplexing character.’’ The 
company set forth that it was a quasi municipal body organ- 
ized under the laws of Kansas, with ample facilities and with a 
special purpose to locate, plat, and develop towns on the public 
lands, for ‘‘the several uses and benefit of the inhabitants.’’ 
The company offered to give bond in the sum of $50,000, or 
such other sum as might be required, conditioned to faithfully 
perform the trust, according to law and the regulations of the 
General Land Office. 


The Interior Department considered itself without au- 
thority to grant the application and was of the opinion that 
the sections cited did not apply to corporations of this charac- 
ter. Noble said that although the President might have the 
power to reserve lands for townsite purposes under Section 
2380 of the Revised Statutes, such reservation could not be 
made for the benefit of a corporation of this character, but 
would be disposed of in the manner provided by law. 


The following charter was filed for record in the office 
of the Secretary of State in Kansas on April 19, 1889 :16 


CHARTER OF THE SEMINOLE TOWN AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY 


The undersigned, citizens of the State of Kansas, do hereby 
voluntarily associate ourselves together for the purpose of forming 
a@ private corporation under the laws of the State of Kansas, and do 
hereby certify: 


15 Baker and Byington to the President of the United States, April 9, 
1889, NA, Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., box 681. The box contains 
a list of the proposed townsites and related papers. See also Com, Strother 
M. Stockslager to Byington, April 13, 1889, NA, GLO, Misc. Letter Book, 
vol. 40, p. 293; Stockslager to Noble, April 15, 1889, ibid., “A” Letter Book, 
vol. 14, pp. 63-66; Noble to Com. Gen. Land Office, April 19, 1889, NA, 
Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., Rec. Letters Sent, vol. 79, pp. 100-101. 
A printed announcement of the directors and bylaws of the company is in 
NA, Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., box 674. 

Byington became an inhabitant of Oklahoma City, and there asserted 
claim to seventy-four lots; Act. Com. W. M. Stone to Edgar N. Sweet, March 
30, 1891, NA, GLO Townsites, vol. 5, pp. 285-288; Byington v. Townsite 
Board no. 2, NA GLO, townsite box 126; 13 L. D. 263 (1891). ; 

16 The charter is in the Kansas State Historical Society, Corporations 
Copy Books, office of Secretary of State, vol. 36, p. 172. 
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First. 
That the name of this corporation shall be the Seminole Town 
and Improvement Company. 


Second. 


That the purposes for which this corporation is formed are 
the purchase, location and laying out of townsites and the sale and 
conveyance of the same in lots and subdivisions or otherwise, to 
construct and operate street railways, electric and gas light works, 
water works, water power irrigating canals, toll bridges, ice manu- 
facturies, the purchase and sale of negotiable securities in Kansas 
and elsewhere as the interest of the corporation may suggest. 


Third. 


That the place where its business is to be transacted is at 
Topeka, Kansas, and such other places as the directors may designate. 


Fourth. 


That the term for which this corporation is to exist is twenty 
years. 


Fifth. 


That the number of directors trustees of this corporation shall 
be five, and the names and residences of those who are appointed for 
the first year are: 


J. W. Wilson Topeka, Kansas 
L. H. Crandall Topeka, Kansas 
J. A. Hudson Lincoln, Illinois 
Sidney Clark Lawrence, Kansas 
W. L. Couch Douglas, Kansas 
Sixth 
That the estimated value of the goods, chattels, lands, rights, 
and credits owned by the corporation is. --....................0-0-0---- dollars. 


That the amount of the capital stock of this corporation shall 
be Seventeen hundred thousand [sic] dollars, and shall be divided 
into 1750 shares of one hundred dollars each. IN TESTIMONY 
WHEREOF, We have hereunto subscribed our names, this 
day of April A. D. 1889. 


SIGNED: 


H. W. Linn, W. A. L. Thompson, Frank L. Webster, Sidney Clark, 
Geo. S. Chase. 


The day before the land opening, the St. Lows Globe- 
Democrat said: ‘‘Oklahoma City is being rather overlooked, 
but its central location and extra railroad facilities of which 
it is assured will eventually bring it to the front.’’ 


Congress provided that townsites should be for the ‘‘in- 
habitants’’ thereof; and the act of March 2, 1889, specified 
that homesteads should be disposed of to ‘‘actual settlers.’’ 
Those provisions were construed as giving occupants posses- 
sory rights which could grow into title, or could be sold in 


I 
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the meantime. There was a dispute as to the meaning of the 
word ‘‘oceupants.’’ For Oklahoma City did it include only 
those who dwelt or lived upon lots they claimed? Did it in- 
clude those who put improvements upon lots, or leased lots to 
tenants? If an occupant of a lot could sell his possessory 
right to it, why could not a group like the Seminole Town 
and Improvement Company occupy a townsite and sell posses- 
sory rights to the lots therein?!’ 


THE First WEEK 


The original townsite of Oklahoma City comprised 240 
acres between present Reno Avenue and Seventh Street, east 
of Walker Street. Angelo Cyrus Scott who arrived there 
Monday, April 22, said that a moment after 12 o’clock noon 
on that day the Seminole Town and Improvement Company 
‘“stepped upon the townsite at what is presently known as 
Main Street and began to stake off blocks, and then lots, ac- 
cording to a paper plat evidently previously made.’’!8 Scott 
said that by the time the first legal settlers arrived more than 
an hour later the company had so outlined the street that it 
was distinctly recognizable. James Layman Brown on May 1 
stated it more emphatically: ‘‘As early as 12:45 p.m. the town 
of Oklahoma City was surveyed and all valuable lots taken 


Perhaps the survey was made earlier, but that I cannot 


now prove. The lots were taken by persons sticking a stake on 
them bearing the name of the taker. These stakes were small 
and were soon trampled and broken down.’’!® According to 
Bunky, within twenty minutes after the opening ‘‘white tents 
dotted the country as far as the eye could see.’’*" 


When the northbound train of twenty-three cars reached 
Oklahoma City near 1 p.m., the passengers learned that about 


17 James Layman Brown thought that most of the certificates sold by the 
Seminole Town and Improvement Company brought about $4.00 per lot. 
A form of certificate by which the company on April 27, 1889, sold and 
relinquished a lot to a purchaser is in L. B. Hill, History of the State of 
Oklahoma, vol. 1, p. 231. 

18 A. C. Scott, The Story of Oklahoma City, p. 13. It was rumored that 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company worked in coopera- 
tion with the Seminole Town and Improvement Company; James 
Harrison to Sec. Int., April 29, 1889, box 681, loc. cit.; Kansas City Times, 
April 24, 1889. W. W. Scott, Charles and Angelo were brothers. See 
also A. C. Scott, “J. J. Burke—Pioneer Newspaper Man,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 2 (June, 1932), pp. 290-292. 

19 Brown to Sec. Int., May 1, 1889, box 681 loc. cit,; tel. from Inspector 
John Alfred Pickler to Noble, May 12, 1889, NA, Int. Dept. Lands and 
R. R. Div., box 680. On May 12 Pickler reported that the “Seminole 
survey” of Edmond was made before the hour of the land opening. i 

20 Bunky [Irving Geffs], The First Eight Months of Oklahoma City, p28. 
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Map of the southeast corner of Section 33 in Oklahoma City showing the 
adjusted surveys. Block numbers are circled. Other figures designate feet. 
The south section line is the center of Reno Avenue. Coming south the Santa 
Fe raildroad intersected the northeast corner of the quarter section, out con- 
tinued in a slightly southwest direction. The north boundary of the section is 
just south of Fourth Street. This street runs slightly in a northwest direction. 

West of Broadway, except for Block 23, lots are numbered, beginning in 
the southeast corner of the block. Lots in Block 23 are numbered, beginning 
in the northeast corner of the block. North of Block 23 on Broadway the 


blocks are 300 feet wide. The distance from Main Street to Grand Avenue is 
52.13 feet farther on Walker Street than on Broadway. 
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700 persons had been at work on the townsite. A reporter 


wrote: ‘‘The late comers were simply struck with amazement. | 
They did not repeat the wild rush at Guthrie as they were too | 
much astonished to run. They mechanically walked over to | 


the townsite, took what the Government officials had kindly | 
left, not wanting, and went on out two miles staking town | 


lots.’"1_ That evening Dr. Virgil Andrew Wood wrote from 


Oklahoma City: ‘‘It seems that but few law abiding men have | 


21 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 25, 1889. Two locomotive engines 
drew the train on which were 2,500 persons; Cy Warman, The Story of the 
Railroad, ch. 19. 
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secured claims. Moonshiners popped up from almost every 
strip of timber and almost every ravine.’’”” 


From Oklahoma City the only direct connection with the 
outside world was a single telegraph line strung along the 
railroad from Arkansas City to Purcell. The railroad eom- 
pany used the wire to its full capacity, largely for train 
messages. At Oklahoma City on April 22, General Wesley 
Merritt had a line of couriers to Fort Reno to keep in com- 
munication with military authorities. This was because of 
‘‘much confusion on line of railroad.’’ Passengers and freight 
made a heavy demand on the railroad, and ‘‘a stock rush was 
on moving Texas cattle to pasture.’? Avery Turner was 
superintendent of the Southern Division of the Santa Fe which 
included the Arkansas City Extension. He often remarked 
that the land opening ‘‘made a very hard summer’s work for 
him.’’23 


Frank McMaster who arrived at Oklahoma City on the 
night of April 22 said that a ‘‘half-dozen townsite companies’’ 
were present at the opening. One of them was the Oklahoma 
Town Company or ‘“‘Oklahoma Colony,’’ an unincorporated 
body of individuals recruited from towns in Kansas. Because 
it was formed at Colony it was called the ‘‘Colony Crowd.’’ Dr. 
Delos Walker of Greely, Kansas, or Reverend James Murray of 
Baldwin, Kansas, was president of the company. Among the 
leaders were James H. McCartney, John Holzapfel, and C. P. 
Walker, brother of Dr. Walker. A. C. Scott thought it 
probable that the first legal settlers at Oklahoma City were 
members of this company. They approached from the south 
about 1:10 p.m., and on finding the Seminole Town and Im- 
provement Company in possession of the most desirable site, 
proceeded to settle upon the Military Rservation of Oklahoma 
Station, a quarter section east of the railroad and north of 
present Reno Avenue. More than 200 members of the com- 
pany came to Oklahoma City.*4 


22 Wood to Editor, Visitor, April 22, 1889, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1956), pp. 305-306. 

Persons who entered Oklahoma district during the prohibitory period 
or after March 2, 1889, and before the hour of noon of April 22, were 
called “moonshiners,” presumably because they came in by the light of 
the moon. According to a contemporary observer, the word “sooner” was 
not applied to them for five or six months after the opening—Dan W. 
Peery, “The First Two Years,” ibid, Vol. VII, No. 3 (Sept., 1929), p, 284. 

23R. E. Logan, “Avery Turner Celebrates his Fiftieth Year of Con- 
tinuous Service,” Santa Fe Magazine, Vol. XIX (Aug., 1925), pp. 15-20. 

24 Marion Tuttle Rock, Illustrated History of Oklahoma, p. 72. Dr. Delos 
Walker came to Oklahoma City “because of the novelty and excitement” of 
the land opening. A sketch of the life of Walker and his photograph 
are in Hill, Joc. cit., vol. 2, pp. 8-9. 
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While the Oklahoma Town Company was thus futilely 
spending the afternoon of April 22, their rivals, the Seminole 
Town and Improvement Company, was carrying out with 
high efficiency a well-planned operation. Louis O. Dick, 
their agent, was at the Guthrie land office where the following 
notation was dimly inscribed with pencil in a tract book: 
‘‘Townsite application, April 22 89 at 3:15 P.M.’”° Before 
John I. Dille, register, Dick made the following affidavit: 
‘“‘T Louis O. Dick of Guthrie applying to enter a townsite do 
solemnly swear, that neither I nor any of its occupants thereof 
did enter upon and occupy any portion of the lands described 
and declared open to entry in the President’s proclamation 
dated March 28, 1889, prior to 12 o’clock, noon, of April 22, 
1889.’’ The application was as follows: 


I, Louis O. Dick, Trustee, as set forth in the affidavit and cer- 
tificate hereto attached, do hereby apply to enter the following 
described tracts of land, which have been settled upon and occupied 
as a townsite, to wit: The SE% and the S% of the NE% of Section 
33, T. 12N., Range 3W., also the N'¥2 of the NE% of Section 4, T. 11N., 
R. 3W., all in the Guthrie Land District, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
in trust for the several use and benefit of the occupants thereof, 
according to their respective interests, as and for a townsite, as 
provided in Sections 2387 and 2388, Revised Statutes of the United 
States; a duly authenticated plat of which said townsite will be 
presented, to be attached to this application, as soon as the same can 
be prepared, and at which time my authority to make this applica- 
tion will also be presented. Lou O. Dick. 


The following minutes were made at a meeting of “the 
occupants of the townsite of Oklahoma City’’: 


Be it remembered that at a meeting of the occupants of the lands 
above described, held after twelve o’clock noon, of the 22nd day of 
April, 1889, the following proceedings were had. 


The occupants of said tracts being duly summoned and assembled 
together, the meeting was called to order by the Hon. D. T. Littler 
of Illinois who stated the objects of the meeting. On motion, Hon. 
Sidney Clarke of Kansas was elected chairman, and Louis H. Wolfe, 
secretary. It was then moved, and unanimously adopted that Louis 
O. Dick be elected and declared the trustee of the occupants of said 
lands, to file an application in the Land Office at Guthrie, to enter 
the same for the purposes of a townsite, for the benefit of the 
occupants thereof, according to their respective interests. On motion, 
unanimously adopted, it was ordered that the plat of said townsite, 


28 NA GLO, Okla, Tract Book, vol. 35, p. 143. Dick’s affidavit, and the 
application and plat of the Seminole Town and Improvement Company are 
in NA, GLO, townsite box 140. A photostatic copy of the documents are 
in the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

On January 16, 1891, John H. Burford and John C. Delaney, register 
and receiver of the Oklahoma City land office, said: “There is no evidence 
showing who Lewis O. Dick is or was, where he resides, or then resided, 
or for whom or in what capacity he was acting.’ The statement is in 
Townsite Trustees v. George E. Thornton and Edward A. DeTar. town: 
site box 140, loc cit. 
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as prepared by the Seminole Town and Improvement Company, a 
corporation existing under the laws of the State of Kansas, which 
said plat was there exhibited, be, and the same was-approved and 
adopted as the plat of said townsite: That the name of said town 
be Oklahoma City, and that said Seminole Town and Improvement 
Company be, and at the time were duly authorized to cause said 
lands to be surveyed and laid out in accordance therewith, and 
that said trustee be authorized and directed to attach an authentic 
copy of said plat to this application to enter said land, as soon 
as the same could be done. 


A “‘true copy of said minutes’’ was written in longhand on 
foolscap paper and ‘‘of and for the occupants’’ was signed 
by the following persons: Sidney Clarke, president; Louis H. 
Wolfe, secretary; Jno. E. Frost, Chas. Chamberlin, E. G. 
Hudson, L. H. Crandell, W. B. Searle, R. C. Bailey, D. T. 
Littler, Bluford Wilson, James B. Weaver, 8. D. Macdonald, 
Jr., J. S. Zinn, D. A. Harvey. Clarke and Weaver had served 
in Congress. 


When the Oklahoma Town Company learned that they 
were on the military reservation they went west of the rail- 
road, and an election was held on April 22. In the National 
Archives is the ‘‘Poll-Book’’ listing 304 electors.?® 


The judges at the election were John Holzapfel, Henry 
A. Miller, and C. C. Kincaid. City officers were elected, the 
number of votes being as follows: James Murray, mayor, 304; 
C. P. Walker, clerk, 302; Robert Kincaid, treasurer, 304; M. H. 
Woods, attorney, 303; John Holzapfel, police judge, 300; J. F. 
Harrison, engineer, 304. The following councilmen were 
elected and each received 304 votes: H. A. Miller, Samuel 
Crum, F. Harpster, J. F. Donahoe, A. L. Woodford. On April 
23 Murray subscribed to the following oath before John M. 
Galloway, United State Commissioner, District of Kansas for 
the Indian Territory: ‘‘I do hereby solemnly swear that I 
will support the constitution of the United States and perform 
the duties of Mayor of the City of Oklahoma to the best of my 
ability. So help me God.’’ J. L. Brown considered it a mis- 
fortune for the Oklahoma Town Company that Murray was 
‘‘a very meek, reasonable and just man, and in no sense a 
boomer.’’ He said that the Seminole Town and Improvement 
Company took no part whatever in the election. 


The Oklahoma Town Company allied itself with the 
citizens’ movement which asserted a special interest in the 
region between present Reno Avenue and Grand Avenue, east 
of Walker Street. In 1890 Marion Tuttle Rock wrote of the 
situation on April 22, 1889: 


' 26 The “Poll Book” is in NA,, GLO, townsit box 140. Note the names 
of Macdonald, and Zinn in the minutes, and in the poll book. See Appendix 
A for the names of the 304 electors. 
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The plateau upon which Oklahoma City is now built, for fully 
half a atte square, was covered with people. All were selecting 
lots, regardless of streets or lines; and although confusion reigned 
supreme, good-humor prevailed, and beyond loud talking there 
were neither brawls nor strifes. At nightfall on that eventful day, 
Oklahoma City had a population of fully six thousand people ss Mogree 
During the evening meetings were held with a view of devising means 
whereby the conflicting surveys could be satisfactorily adjusted. 


On the forenoon of April 23 an unsuccessful effort was 
made to get ‘‘the two town companies to adjust their surveys.’’ 
The citizens’ movement then called a mass meeting to be held at 
3 p.m. just west of the present Huckins Hotel. A. C. Scott 
was elected chairman. A citizens’ committee of fourteen men 
was chosen and empowered to survey the townsite and divide it 
into streets, alleys, blocks, and lots. Members of the committee 
came from not less than nine states. They were M. V. Barney, 
John A. Blackburn, W. H. Ebey, D. J. Moore, D. E. Murphy, 
Charles W. Price, William Raney, Angelo C. Scott, C. T. 
Scott, W. P. Shaw, Oscar H. Violet, J. B. Wheeler, M. H. 
Woods, B. N. Woodson. Listed in the poll book were Black- 
burn, A. C. Scott, C. T. Scott, Wheeler, Woods, and Woodson. 


C. T. Scott thus summed up the situation confronting the 
people: ‘‘There were tents all over the streets and every- 
where, and they knew it had to be adjusted.’’ He also 
said :27 


The reason the committee of fourteen was appointed was this: 
There was a company up surveying off the north side of the city, 
and giving lots for $10, and a great many people could not get 
their rights. I think this election was generally acquiesced in, 
nearly every person in the city at that time was present, and they 
finally come to the conclusion to elect a committee for the purpose 
of surveying the city, and that the survey had been commenced by 
the Seminole Town Company. Some of these people thought that 
they were not getting their rights. The committee was elected for 
the purpose of surveying the city into lots and blocks, and adjust- 
ing people on their lots. 


Secretary Hoke Smith said the committee was ‘‘the out- 
growth of the emergency of the hour.’’ The mass meeting 
lasted three hours, and the citizens’ committee began its labors 
that night. No rules were provided to govern their delibera- 
tions. They proceeded to organize by electing Blackburn as 


27 Testimony of C. T. Scott in the case of Herbert S. Butler and W. C. 
Arnold v. C. B. Bickford, Nov. 15, 1890, NA, GLO, townsite box 125. 
Scott said of the election of the committee of fourteen: “The mass meeting 
convened out here on the prairie. I was elected as one. A man was pro- 
posed. All the people were strangers together. The person proposed had 
to stand up in a wagon and sometimes he was elected and sometimes 
was rejected. As a rule he was elected. A resolution was passed that 
not more than one man should be elected from one state. I was elected 
from Texas, and I think there was another man from Texas. Otherwise each 
man represented about a state.” 
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chairman. A vice chairman and secretary were chosen, and 
minutes kept. A townsite of 320 acres was designated. Price 
said it was the duty of the committee to employ “a corps of 
engineers and lay off lots and adjust lots to different 
elaimants.’’*8 The committee divided its work and divided 
itself into subcommittees, five acting all the time as the award- 
ing committee. A rule was adopted that where there was a 
conflict between the parties, contestants being present and 
presenting their claims, the awarding committee would then 
and there pass upon and award the lot to the party claimant 
appearing from the testimony to be entitled to it as prior 
staker. Violet said that by a resolution, the committee of 
fourteen decided ‘‘to take as the initial point of the survey 
the southeast corner of the quarter section, and run a line 
westward on the township line.’’ 


On Wednesday morning, April 24, the citizens’ movement 
with its committee of fourteen began to survey lots, one and 
a half days behind the well-planned schedule of the Seminole 
Town and Improvement Company. This survey was by many 
considered arbitrary, and ‘‘drew together such a vast con- 
course of people that the military was called out to hold the 
crowd back so that the committee could proceed with its 
work.’’ The section line, used by the surveyors as a base line, 
is now the center of Reno Avenue. The work was known as 
the citizens’ survey and proceeded north from the base line. 
Thus in Oklahoma City proper was laid out the first avenue or 
street running due east and west. 


Trailing far behind Louis O. Dick, James Murray sent by 
mail an application to the Guthrie land office. It was pre- 
sented for filing on April 24 at 9a.m. The statement in the ap- 
plication was Murray’s swan song for mayor. It said :*? 


I, James Murray of Oklahoma having been duly elected as 
Mayor of the Town of Oklahoma City in Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
do hereby apply to purchase for the several] use and benefit of the 
inhabitants of the town of Oklahoma aforesaid, the E¥2, section 33, 
Township 12, Range 3 West containing three hundred and twenty 


28 See the testimony of Price and Violet given December 12, 1890, in 
the Frank McMaster case, NA. GLO, townsite box 126. 

29 Murray’s application filed on April 24, 1889, is in NA, GLO, town- 
site box 140. Appended to the application is the following statement: “I, 
C. P. Walker, the duly elected Clerk of the town of Oklahoma City do 
hereby certify that James Murray who makes the above application to 
file the above application for the use and in behalf of the citizens of 
Oklahoma City was duly elected and installed as the Mayor (or the presid- 
ing officer) of said town and is qualified to act as such.” In religion 
Murrary’s work was more durable, for he organized the M. E. Church in 
Oklahoma City. See also, “First Church Services in Oklahoma City After 
April 22, 1889,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1 (Spring, 


1956), p. 118. 
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acres according to plat on file in the land office, for which I have 
agreed with the Register to give at the rate of one 25/100 dollars 
per acre. 


Station grounds of the Santa Fe were rectangular, extend- 
ing from just south of First Street almost to the southeast 
corner of section 33. The rectangle extended 150 feet west 
of the railroad. The southwestern slant was corrected by the 
citizens’ survey south of Grand Avenue by establishing Santa 
Fe Street, two blocks long. The west side of the street was 
drawn at a right angle to the east and west section line. 
Hence, Santa Fe Street is about sixty feet wide at the south 
end and about ten feet wider at the north end. 


The chief work of the citizens’ survey was the establish- 
ment of California Avenue 100 feet wide, with five blocks on 
each side of it. The blocks are 300 feet wide and 400 feet long, 
and uniformly contain 32 lots to the block. They conform 
exactly to the pattern of the Dick plat for the area between 
Robinson Avenue and Hudson Avenue, north of Main Street.%° 
North and south avenues made by the citizens’ survey were 
80 feet wide. There remained along the west side a strip about 
70 feet wide which was named Walker Street, a highway not 
provided for on the Dick plat. This was a mistake in the 
Seminole survey because it reached beyond the half section 
line and caused Walker Street to be located too far west. The 
citizens’ survey wanted east and west avenues south of Main 
Street to be 100 feet wide, and not 80 feet as designated on 
the Dick plat. 


Some of the committee of fourteen aided the surveyors. 
Violet said: “My duty was to mark and number the stakes 
and most of the time I was following the surveyors putting the 
numbers on the stakes. They sometimes were a block and 
sometimes a block and a half ahead of me.’’ The awarding 
committee settled numerous contests summarily on the spot. 
They did not administer an oath, or give any printed or written 
notice of their action, but recorded their decisions in a book. 
Violet said that about the time the awarding committee was 
in action it was ‘‘uniformly’’ the case that every fellow was 
on his lot looking after it. In some cases the committee seems 
to have been two weeks behind the surveyors. 


John A. Blackburn said he came to Oklahoma City on 
April 20 or “‘before it was made.’’ In testifying of his services 


30 This part of the Dick plat became permanent. The citizens’ survey 


was in contrast to the Dick plat in regard to size of blocks and arrangement 
of lots along Broadway. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
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performed about April 25 as a member of the awarding com- 
mittee he said :*! 


The way we proceeded in the award, there was a good many people 
following along with the committee as they proceeded to award lots. 
The committee found it necessary to make a pen and get inside, 
so as to keep together and keep the crowd away. Three pieces form- 
ing a triangle was fixed together, and that was carried by the crowd 
as they went along awarding lots. In coming to this lot the usual 
question was asked: “Who owns this lot?” And Mr. [D. E.] Murphy, 
a member of the committee, claimed that he owned the lot. The 
next question which was usually asked: “Is there anybody else 
claiming this lot?” 


The awarding committee possessed no authority to deter- 
mine the legal rights between different claimants, but they 
had power behind them, supported by public sentiment, to 
enforce their decisions. They issued certificates for virtually 
all the lots in the citizens’ survey, extending from Reno 
Avenue to just north of Grand Avenue.*? Herbert S. Butler 
said that the certificates were recognized by the people as an 
almost absolute title at the time of issuance. Violet and C. T. 
Seott agreed that the certificates were generally recognized 
by the people. Violet said the certificates “‘were the result 
of the committee’s examination into the facts at the time im- 
mediately after all this occurred. Were given only upon the 
examination of the committee and the subcommittees when 
they became satisfied that the claimant was the occupant of 
the lot.’’ 

On April 26 Dick mailed to the Guthrie land office “The 
Seminole Town and Improvement Company’s plat of Oklahoma 
City, Indian Territory,’’ and with it a copy of the minutes of 


31 Testimony of Blackburn on February 2, 1891, before the board of 
townsite trustees in the case of Betts v. Townley, NA, GLO, townsite box 
129; 20 L. D. 425 (1859). This concerned lots on the northwest corner of 
California Avenue and Robinson Street, finally awarded to C. S. Townley; 
BLM, Oklahoma City Tract Book, p. 17. See also Oklahoma City v. Townley, 
District Court of Oklahoma County, no. 203. 

Assistant Commissioner Edward A. Bowers found that in the judicial 
processes of provisional government of Oklahoma City some assertions were 
“more emphatic than elegant.”” Such was the case of Murphy’s opponent, 
“Rattlesnake Jack” McKee of whom Blackburn said: “The question was 
asked if there was anybody else claiming that lot. Some man over in the 
crowd said: ‘Yes sir. By god I staked it, and I got the witness for it.”’ Black- 
burn said that sometimes 500 to 800 persons gathered around the committee 
when it awarded lots. Frank Harrah noted that there was “a good deal of 
talk going on, quite noisy.” H. F. Betts said that a committee was appointed 
“to throw men off who got on lots that were awarded to others.” Harrah 
added: “I have known parties to have their lumber burned, and get into 
trouble about going on a lot after it was awarded to another.” 

32 Testimony of O. H. Violet in case of Herbert S. Butler and W. C. 
Arnold v. C. B. Bickford, Nov. 15, 1890, NA,-GLO, townsite box 125. A 
town-lot certificate issued to H. S. Butler and signed by M. H. Woods, Secre- 
tary of the Citizens’ Committee, is in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI. 
No. 1 (Spring, 1958), p. 93. 
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the meeting on April 22 of ‘‘the occupants of the townsite of 
Oklahoma City.’’33 The plat is 24 by 30 inches and is of sub- 
stantial plat material. Perhaps no other document 1s as re- 
vealing as this plat in showing the influence of the company 
in laying out Oklahoma City. The survey was made by Charles 
Chamberlin who Dan W. Perry said was a ‘‘sooner’’ from 
Great Bend, Kansas. Chamberlin made the survey Sat the 
instance of a private citizen, whose name he refused to dis- 
close’’? at a hearing subsequently held by the register and 
receiver of the Guthrie land office. There is no evidence that 
Dick was a sooner, but he filed a plat made by a sooner. 


Angelo C. Scott as chairman of the citizens’ committee sent 
the following telegram to the Secretary of the Interior on 
April 26: ‘‘Please do not accept plat of Seminole Town Com- 


pany or any other company for this townsite. Citizens’. 


survey now in progress.’’84 On the same day Strother M. 
Stockslager, Commissioner of the General Land Office, replied : 
“No right of townsite entry by private corporation can be 
recognized in any way under the law.’’ The Seminole Town 
and Improvement Company claimed the right to issue lot 
certificates and to charge the lot holders for them.** Scott 
and other leading men in Oklahoma City opposed to the com- 
pany knew that its actions were without legal basis. It was 
to get official confirmation of this fact that Scott sent the 
telegram. 


On April 26 the citizens’ survey reached Clarke Street, 
now Grand Avenue, where it met the survey of the Seminole 
Town and Improvement Company. If the citizens’ survey 
were continued it would disturb the survey made by the 
company, including the location of Main Street and Broad- 
way. In conference that evening the committee of fourteen 
decided to resume their survey the following morning. Angelo 
C. Scott wanted to harmonize the surveys for reasons of 
expediency but the other members of the committee voted 
unanimously against his recommendation and he resigned 
from the committee. On the morning of April 27 the citizens’ 
survey was stopped by threat of force emanating from the 


Seminole Town and Improvement Company. Mrs. Rock 
wrote: 


The people had already settled on this survey, and the com- 
mittee soon discovered that any attempt to enforce a change in 


33 The plat was received at the Guthrie land office after 4 p.m. on April 
27 and before 9 a.m. on April 29. Jt was filed on April 29 at 9 a.m, The 
land office called this an “amended plat and application” for the townsite. 

34 Tel. from Scott to Sec. Int., April 26, 1889, NA, GLO, 50933-1889; tel. 
from Stockslager to Scott, April 26, 1889, NA, GLO, Telegrams, vol. 17, p. 306. 

35 Peery, op. cit. 
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such settlements would only end in riot and bloodshed. The people 
stood firm. A subcommittee was appointed to aid the surveyors 
in their work, but the people would not yield. The surveyors 
would run their lines and set their stakes, only to have them 
immediately removed by the people. The danger line had been 
crossed, and the different town-site companies were forced to 
realize the fact that the will of the unorganized mass of the people, 
however, expressed, must be respected. The leaders paused. There 
was a look on the faces of those thousands of homeseekers that 
was portentous of evil. The excitement was at fever heat, and 
many a hand was seen to grasp the ever-ready weapon. Bloodshed 
seemed imminent. 


A general meeting ‘‘of fully four thousand’’ was held at 
2 p.m. at which Angelo C. Scott presided. It was agreed that 
five men should be chosen by the north side party and five 
men by the south side party to comprise the citizens’ adjust- 
ment committee or conference committee. Chosen by the 
north side were James B. Weaver, William L. Couch, Angelo 
C. Scott, Moses Neal, and M. M. Beaty. The south side chose 
John T. Voss, John Wallace, C. P. Walker, M. V. Barney, 
and C. T. Seott. Weaver was chosen as chairman. Wallace 
said: ‘‘I was on the Grand Avenue committee, and there 
was a Main Street committee. There was a Seminole survey 
and there was a citizens’ survey and we got together to make 
a compromise between those two surveys.’ James Geary, 
Oklahoma City banker, stated it thus: ‘‘There were two 
surveys, one from the north and the other from the south. 
They didn’t join, and the citizens’ committee undertook as I 
understood it to stop there and settle it as it stood.”’ 


The conference committee was concerned primarily with 
the five blocks between Main Street and Grand Avenue, east 
of Walker Street. On the Dick plat the streets south of Main 
are Clarke, Couch, Frost, Peck, Noel, and Sommers. On the 
plat Broadway and Main Street are 100 feet wide. Robinson, 
Harvey, and Hudson are 60 feet wide. All east and west 
streets except Main are 80 feet wide.*’ 


Oklahoma City proper was in the SE 4 of section 33. 
Coming south the Santa Fe railroad intersected the northeast 
corner of the quarter section, and continued in a slightly 
southwestern direction. The east border of the Dick plat is 


36 See the testimony of Wallace and Geary given December 12, 1890, in 
the Frank McMaster case, NA, GLO, townsite box 126. Listed in the 
poll book were A. C. Scott, C. T. Scott, Walker, and Wallace. See also 
Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma, A History of the 
State and Its People, vol. 2, pp. 543-551; 893-894. 

37 On the Dick plat the blocks on the south side of Main Street corres- 
pond with those on the north side, except that on Broadway the east and west 
lots in blocks 6 and 23 are on the south side of the blocks; on the north side 
of Main Street east and west lots in blocks 7 and 22 are on the north side 


of the blocks. 
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parallel to the railroad and is 150 feet west of it. In actual 
survey use was made of a north and south line 50 feet from 
the railroad, north of the station grounds. This added four 
lots, each 25 feet wide, to the tier of blocks along the east 
border of the plat, north of the station grounds. _Main Street 
was at a right angle to the railroad and runs slightly to the 
northwest; and streets to the north were laid out parallel to 
Main Street. 


It has been explained that the citizens’ survey took the 
southeast corner of the quarter section as the initial point. 
Reno Avenue, California Avenue, and Grand Avenue were 
laid out at right angles to the east section line, not to the 
railroad. These avenues run directly east and west. The 
citizens’ survey overlapped that of the Seminole Town and 
Improvement Company, cutting off the north end of blocks on 
Clarke Street. This overlap was about 37 feet at the station 
grounds and became greater as the line proceeded west. 


The conference committee proceeded promptly to adjust 
the two surveys. Violet said that ‘‘upon the settlement the 
line of the Seminole was withdrawn to the alley between Grand 
[Avenue] and Main Street, and the citizens’ survey was al- 
lowed to stand up to the alley, conforming in part with the 
Seminole’s.’’ A public square was designated in the center 
of each of the five blocks between Main Street and Grand 
Avenue.*8 <A total of twenty wedge lots, running east and 
west, were placed in the five blocks. Angelo C. Scott said the 
lots were established ‘‘much as a mason throws fillers into a 
stone wall.’’ The distance from Main Street to Grand Avenue 
is 52.13 feet farther on Walker Street than on Broadway. All 
the blocks in the quarter section and in the 80 acres comprising 
the region between Fourth Street and Seventh Street, kept 
permanently the numbers assigned to them on the Dick plat. 


The most conspicuous landmarks commemorating the 
junction of the two surveys are jogs in the streets where 
they cross Grand Avenue, and the change in width of the 
streets at that place. Coming north, Walker Street runs 
abruptly into block 62 at the north side of Grand Avenue, 
the west border of the street south of the avenue being in line 
with the west side of block 62. 


The east side of Broadway jogs about 50 feet to the west 
at the intersection of Grand Avenue. The cause of the jogs 


38 The public square in each of the five blocks contained in the aggergat 
2,700 square feet, and for this land a patent was issued to Oulahens City 
on January 10, 1919; NA, GLO, Guthrie no. 011935; act of May 2, 1890, 26 
Statutes, 81; BLM, Record of Patents, no. 658259. In regard to the sale of the 
lands, see act of March 12, 1928, 45 Statutes, 427. 


| 
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on the south side of the avenue was the establishment of Santa 
Fe Street, and the policy of the citizens’ survey to make 
uniform blocks and avenues west of it. If Santa Fe Street 
had not been established the jog on Broadway scarcely would 
be noticed, but the other jogs on Grand Avenue would have 
been more pronounced: and there would have been no street 
in front of the railway depot. If the citizens’ survey had not 
been made, the Seminole Town and Improvement Company 
certainly would have continued their survey as shown on the 
Dick plat. There would have been no occasion to make jogs 
on Grand Avenue, nor would the oddities have been made 
between that avenue and Main Street.29 The Seminole Town 
and Improvement Compaany should have taken a section line 
as a base line, but since time was of the essence they probably 
thought it advantageous to operate from the railroad. 


At a general mass meeting at dusk on Saturday, April 27, 
Weaver read the report of the conference committee. It was 
heartily approved and became an established fact in Okla- 
homa City. However many persons found their claims were 
in the streets because they had selected lots entirely at ran- 
dom, or were adversely effected by the change of surveys.*! 
Violet observed that the conflict was ‘‘more marked’’ when a 
settler lost because of the change of surveys. 


(To Continue With Part Two) 
“PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT” 


APPENDIX A 


List from the “Poll Book” (National Archives) giving the names 
of electors in the Oklahoma Town Company election, Oklahoma City, 
April 22, 1889: 

J. Adams, Martin L. Adams, W. S. Adkins, W. C. Alexander, 
F. EB. Allen, J. P. Allison, L. J. Amos, P. R. Amos, G. R. Arnold, 
J. T. Babb, H. Baker, J. W. Baldock, J. W. Bales, W. B. Barker, 
A. A. Barnes, Andrew Barnett, J. J. Barr, John Barratt, J. H. Barry, 
J. L. Barry, J. W. Beard, M. N. Beatty, G. F. Benner, Jacob Binder, 
John A. Blackburn, W. L. Blanton, S. H. Branen, Louis Bredeen, D. P. 
Bricker, D. D. Britton, John Brogan, James Brown, M. Brown, J. C. 
Burrows, D. M. Buttler, N. Button, B. B. Camp, E. J. Campbell, J. Camp- 


39Tt is well said that “these ‘scars of a bloodless conflict’ remind us 
that the colonizers of Oklahoma City were aware of civic responsibilities and 
concerned for orderly conduct in public affairs”.—Lucyl Shirk, Oklahoma City: 
Capital of Soonerland, p. 44. 

0 AG in Oklahoma City,” Kansas City Times, April 29, 1889. 

41 The second article of this series will explain how the provisional gov- 
ernment of Oklahoma City dealt with town lots, and how its power in that 
respect was virtually terminated by the famous “statu quo order issued by 
the Justice Department on January 31, 1890. | : 

See Appendix B for description of the original Oklahoma City land tract 
and table showing its settlement process, recorded in the Oklahoma Tract 


Books. 
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bell, Thomas Carlisle, J. N. Carr, S. J. Carroll, S. J. Carter, W. H. Car-. 
ter, A. B. Chaffee, W. W. Chenault, E. E. Clark, H. C. Clutter, R. N.. 
Coffee, George W. Cole, J. N. Coleman, W. B. Condon, S. Crum, S.., 
Daube, J. P. Davis, R. A. Davis, Thomas A. Dean, Charles T. Deaven-. 
port, I. G. Denney, H. F. Dewolf. 


J. F. Donahoe, J. H. Donaldson, F. B. Downig, H. Driggs, 
W. M. Driggs, Charles Dufrence, J. D. Duncan, A. L. Dunn, S. Durall, 
W. P. Easton, J. D. Edwards, Daniel Egan, L. Ellison, J. T. Farrall, 
Sam Ferson, J. W. Flora, H. A. Floyd, Oscar Foust, A. B. Freeman, | 
A. L. Frick, Samuel Frist, A. R. Froman, J. S. Galbrait, M. F. Gard, 
J. H. Garner, J. B. Garrison, J. B. Gaylord, W. A. F. Gehr, H. C. Gharst, | 
George M. Gibbs, W. S. Gilbert, W. J. Gilbreth, G. W. Gipson, | 
Wood Greshem, W. H. Guy, C. B. Haley, William Hamlin, S. H. Han- 
cock, Henry Hanks, T. H. Harder, R. Hardy, D. F. Harness, 
H. S. Harp, Fred Harpster, Frank Harrah, J. A. Hartzell, J. N. Harvey, 
W. F. Haskett, Isaac Hass, J. F. Heckman, S. F. Heisler, J. C. Hen- 
drix, A. Heran, W. L. Hesp, H. F. Higby, George Hill, J. P. Hiner, 
Alex Hines, George Hines, W. S. Hodges, D. Hollingsworth, 
Burt Holmes, C. J. Holthoefer. 


John Holzapfel, J. M. Houscel, E. C. Housden, EH. S. Hughes, 
W. L. Hulen, S. M. Huntley, N. Z. Hurd, E. Hutchison, F. C. Hyers, 
W. A. Iler, W. L. Ingram, P. Ismert, C. F. Johnson, John Johnson, 
H. C. Jolley, J. I. Jones, James Judge, D. D. Judy, I. H. Kasbeer, 
A. Ketcham, A. H. Kincaid, C. C. Kincaid, James B. Kincaid, 
Robert Kincaid, M. H. King, R. H. Knight, Jacob Knole, William 
Kramer, W. D. Latimer, J. G. Leeper, J. S. Lenox, E. K. Leongley, 
J. D. Lewis, J. EH. Lewis, Aaron §S. Linn, M. Locler, H. S. Loffer, 
Dock Long, Henry Loop, A. S. Lorah, J. W. Love, J. Lucas, J. P. Lucas 
S. D. Macdonald, J. R. Mansur, James Martin, J. A. Martin, W. R. 
Martin, G. W. Massey, A. F. Masterman, S. D. May. 


James McCartey, J. H. McCartney, J. S. McCasister, F. F. Mc- 
Cracken, John McGary, S. T. McGee, Sam McGowan, C. A. McGregor, 
F. H. McKuhan, W. E. McMhan, Richard Merrick, Charles W. Michler, 
H. A. Miller, J. W. W. Mitchell, M. A. Mitchell, Ed. W. Mitchler, 
D. J. Moore, William B. Morman, J. W. Mower, G. J. Munn, 
Lipman Myer, G. H. Norman, Louis L. Northrup, James Norton, 
J. M. Nunneler, John Ogden, C. Olinger, J. Omler, P. F. O’Neal, 
J. O’Rourke, H. Overhosler [Overholser], C. E. Parker, Colonel 
Parker, S. S. Patton, T. J. Penick, C. H. Peters, Clay Peters, W. J. 
Pettee, A. Pettyjohn, E. B. Peugh, C. A. Peyton, B. M. Phillips, G. W. 
Pilkington, L. D. Pilkington, W. M. Pye, G. W. Quimby, E. S. Quimby, 
S. H. Radebaugh, Perry Radkey, David Reaser, 0. P. Reed, D. BE. 
Regan, A. Roberg, William P. Rooney, J. A. Ryan, D. G. Sampson, 
J. C. Sanders. 


A. C. Scott, C. T. Scott, Moran Scott, J. H. Scruggs, F. P. See, 
W. F. Sheck, B. J. Sheridan, A. J. Silverwood, George W. Singleton, 
S. J. Singleton, W. D. Singleton, George F. Sisson, W. D. Slater, 
F. E. Smith, Howard T. Smith, S. D. Smith, H. H. Stafford, 
J. R. Stafleton, A. W. Stalnaker, T. J. Starr, W. F. Steadman, 
S. E. Steele, J. A. Stephenson, ©. C. Stewart, John W. Stowley, 
R. S. Sullins, Robert Sutherland, Richmond Swade, J. G. Tannor, 
Owen Thom, A. H. Thomas, V. D. Tinkelpaugh, George Todd, Joe 
Tracy, E. L. Truelove, J. Truesdell, J. P. Tufts, F. H. Umbholtz, 
J. Vanbuskirk, A. H. Vandres, F. N. Wagner. 


C. P. Walker, Delos Walker, Eugene Wallace, John Wallace, 
S. Wallace, W. J. Wallace, J. B. Wheeler, John White, HE. M. Whitney, 
T. W. Whittaker, H. Wiedelnske, George Wiley, J. B. Williams, 
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i S; Williams, H. F. Wilson, W. H. Wilson, William Willson, 
J. F. Winans, H. Wingott, H. R. Winn, T. B. Winningham, George 
W. Wood, A. L. Woodford, J. O. Woods, M. H. Woods, B. N. Woodson, 
Thomas M. Wright, A. O. Yeager, H. B. Yeager, J. P. Young, 
M. J. Young, John S. Zinn. 
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At Oklahoma City lands 
entered for townsite purposes 
embraced 400 acres, border- 
ed on the north by Seventh 
Street. The tract was a half 
mile wide and extended along 
the east side of Walker Street 
for more than a mile. A 
dozen quarter sections bord- 
ered on the townsite and 
eleven of them were taken as 
; homesteads. No original en- 
tryman proved up. 
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The following table shows the settlement process at Oklahoma 
City as recorded in the Oklahoma Tract Books in the Bureau of 
Land Management. Abbreviations are: “F. C.,” final certificate; 
“C. E.,” cash entry; “H,’’ homestead contest division of the General 
Land Office; “G,” townsite division of the same office. 


a. SW% of sec. 28. David W. Gibbs entered April 27, 1889; 
cancelled by relinquishment on June 13, 1890; entered the same 
day by John Reed who received F. C. 1192 on Feb. 16, 1895. 

b. SE% sec. 28. Daniel J. O’Dell entered April 23, 1889; canceled 
by “H” on July 31, 1894; entered Aug. 14, 1894, by Elias W. 
Brown who received F. C. 2488 on Sept. 5, 1896. 

c. SW% of sec. 27. BEwers White entered April 23, 1889; canceled 
by relinquishment on Nov. 29, 1890; entered the same day by 
Samuel Murphy who received F. C. 2764 on June 16, 1897. 
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W% of sec. 33. Asa Jones entered April 23, 1889; canceled | 
- Ge on Feb. 9, 1895; John W. Brusha entered Feb. 13, 1895, 
and received F. C. 1391 on April 17, 1895. 
NE of sec. 33. The north half of the quarter section entered 
by Samuel Crocker on April 24, 1889; canceled by “H” on Dec. 
12, 1895; north half of the quarter section entered Dec. 20, 
1895, by Frank M. Gault who received F. C. 2057 on Feb. 3, | 
1896. The tract was the “Gault eighty’ and was platted for | 
city purposes in 1898. The south half of the quarter section | 
was entered Jan. 12, 1891, as a townsite by trustees Edgar | 
N. Sweet, David H. Hammons, and Frank 8. Fay.42 The trustees 
on Jan. 21 approved a plat of this region which extended from I 
just south of Fourth Street to Seventh Street. The plat was 
drawn by Charles Chamberlin, and was copied from the plat | 
of the Seminole Town and Improvement Company, except for 
a slight adjustment along Walker Street, and the extension of 
lots across a 100-foot strip along the east side of the sooner plat. 
NW% of sec. 34. William J. McClure entered April 30, 1889; 
canceled by relinquishment on Feb. 28, 1891; entered the same | 
day by George W. Massey who made C. E. 615 on Aug. 6, 1892. 
Sw" of sec. 33. John C. Adams entered April 23, 1889; canceled | 
by “G” on Feb. 21, 1895; entered on March 6, 1895, by Dr. Robert 
W. Higgins who received F. C. 2840,:Aug. 25, 1896. 

SE“ of sec. 33. Entered as the townsite of Oklahoma City on 
Sept. 3, 1890, by townsite trustees Edgar N. Sweet, Levi. E. Cole, 
and David H. Hammons. 

SW% of sec. 34. Reserved for military purposes by executive 
order of April 20, 1889. Relinquished by War Department, and 
by executive order of Sept. 28, 1892, transferred to custody of 
Interior Department for disposal under act of July 5, 1884, or 
as might otherwise be provided by law. Granted to Oklahoma 
City for “public free schools” by act of Aug. 8, 1894. 

NW'% of sec. 4. Meshack H. Couch entered April 25, 1889; can- 
celed by “G” on July 24, 1893; entered Aug. 10, 1893, by Edward 
Orne who received F. C. 2632 on March 6, 1897. 
NHE% of sec. 4. Entered as the townsite of South Oklahoma on | 
Dec. 2, 1891, by townsite trustees Charles J. Jones, Angelo C. | 
Scott, and Moses Neal. 


NW% of sec. 3. Calvin A. Calhoun entered April 23, 1889 (148 
acres); canceled by relinquishment as to lot no. 10 (16 acres on 
eastern border) on March 18, 1890; lot no. 10 was entered the 
same day by Oscar H. Violet who received F. CG. 186 on Dec. | 
29, 1893. Calhoun’s homestead entry was canceled by “H” on | 
Dec. 12, 1893, and the remaining 132 acres were entered Dec. 23, | 
RTA James M. McCornack who received F. C. 2940 on April | 

, 1898. 


. SW% of sec. 4. Joseph Couch entered April 25, 1889 (147 acres) ; 


canceled by relinquishment as to the 81 acres north of the North | 
Canadian on July 13, 1891; the 81 acres were entered the same | 
day by James B. Wheeler who made ©. E. 724 on Noy. 28, 1892. | 
Couch’s homestead entry was canceled by relinquishment on | 
Feb. 18, 1892, and the remaining 66 acres were entered the same | 
day by Thomas C. Ladd who made C. E. 785 on March 6, 1893. 


42 In consideration of the sum of $5,000 Gault relinquished to the town 
of Oklahoma his claim to this tract; Fuller v. Gault et al., 21 L. D. 176 (1895), 
The “Supplemental Plat” of the tract is 22 x 32 inches, and is in NA. GLO 
townsite box 140. ‘ 


Nn. 
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SE™% sec. 4. Meshack Q. Couch entered April 24, 1889; canceled 
by relinquishment on May 25, 1893; entered the same day by 
H. G. Kuhlman who made C. E. 1744 on Sept. 30, 1897. 


SW% of sec. 3. Rachel Anna Haines entered April 25, 1889 
(144 acres); canceled by relinquishment as to 19 acres on the 
north side of the river on Oct. i, 1890; the 19 acres were entered 
the same day by Hiram D. Miller who made C. E. 637 on Sept. 
8, 1892. The Haines homestead entry was canceled by “H” 
on November 14, 1894; on Dec. 24, 1894, the remaining 125 
acres were entered by Belle Caldwell who made C. E. 1687 on 
Nov. 7, 1896. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
HistoricaAL RESEARCH IN GEOLOGY 


The location of the first fossil discover- 
ed in Oklahoma has been determined by 
the map of ‘‘Oklahoma’s Butterfield 
Trail’’ which appeared in The Chronicles 
for Spring, 1959. The interesting his- 
tory of this fossil, the name of which 
is a latinized form of ‘‘Choctaw’’ from 
that of the Indian nation where it was 
found in 1852, is contributed here by 
Dr. Carl C. Branson, Director of the 
Oklahoma Geological Survey, Norman: 


First Fossil found 
in Oklahoma, 1852 


OKLAHOMA'S FIRST FOSSIL 


The first fossil described from what is now the state of Oklahoma 
was collected by Dr. George G. Shumard, surgeon on the Marcy Epedi- 
tion of 1852. The specimen was described by his brother, B. F. 
Shumard, in a paper written in 1862 and printed in the Transactions of 
the St. Louis Academy of Science in 1863 (Vol. I, pp. 109-110). The 
only locality given was “‘on the farm of J. Blackburn, in the Choctaw 
Nation”. The species was named Goniatites choctawensis, and it is a 
form now widely recognized in central United States as a valuable 
index to rocks of late Middle Mississippian age. 


The original locality had not been relocated and the name J. 
Blackburn does not appear on the rolls of the Choctaw Nation. It 
is important to locate the species geographically and stratigraphically 
in order to be certain just what it is (the type specimen is lost and 
Shumard did not figure it). In 1958 a committee of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society retraced the route of the Butterfied Overland 
Mail and in its report (The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 4, [Spring, 1959] p. 17) quoted from Conkling’s book “one J. G. 
Blackburn kept a store at Brushey.”! The committee found the re- 
mains of the Brushey Cemetery and gave the precise location SE% 
SW sec. 5, T.2.N., R. 15 E). This pins the locality of the fossil down 
to sections 5 or 4 where Caney shale is known to occur along the old 
stage road and along the south side of the chert ridge near Pine Top 
school. The species Goniatites choctawensis then is to be interpreted 
on the basis of specimens which occur in the area of the defunct 
village of Brushey, Pittsburg County, and it is thus the more coarsely 
ornamental variety. Authors have assumed that the finely ornament- 
ed form from near Wapanucka was the typical shell. 


1The Butterfield Overland Mail (Glendale, 1947). 
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Map showing discovery site of Oklahoma’s 
First Fossil (1852) 


The course of the old road in the Brushey area is geologically 
determined, for it followed the narrow shale valley developed on 
Caney shale and Springer shale brought to the surface along a fault 
and bounded on both sides by bouldery Atoka sandstone hills. Re- 
searches in history have in this case helped geologists find out the 
real nature of an important fossil, and geologic conditions determined 
the route of early travel to lead a collector past the place where the 
fossil occurs. 

— Carl C. Branson 


Some Notes oN EpucATION AMONG THE FIvE CIviuizEep TRIBES 
BY THE LATE Dr. A. Grant Evans or INDIAN TERRITORY 


The following letter from Dr. A. Grant Evans has been 
contributed by Dr. Frank A. Balyeat of the University of Okla- 
homa, received by him when he was doing research on the 
history of Education in Indian Territory, in 1926. 


Dr. A. Grant Evans was well known in the Indian Ter- 
ritory as President of Henry Kendall College (Muskogee, 
1898). He was a member of the convention for the proposed 
State of Sequoyah in 1905, and was the designer of an official 
seal for the proposed new state, afterward making some 
suggestions from this Sequoyah seal that were incorporated in 
the design for the Great Seal of the State of Oklahoma in 
1907. He served as President of the University of Oklahoma 
from 1908 to 1911. 


In contributing a transcript of Dr. Evans’ letter, Dr. 
Balyeat says that he was an Englishman and acquainted with 
the work of Bell and Lancaster, which adds a special note of 
interest in the letter. Further biographical notes on Dr. A. 
Grant Evans gives his birthplace as Madras, Southern India 
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(September 9, 1858). He was educated in London, and as 
a graduate of the British and Foreign Training School (the 
oldest English normal school founded by Joseph Lancaster ) 
served for a year as teacher and principal of the public 


schools of Earls Barton, England, before accepting a position | 
in the Cherokee Male Seminary near Tahlequah in 1884. He 


studied for the ministry and was ordained a minister by the 
Presbyterian Church in 1887, after which he served in pastor- 
ates in the Cherokee Nation, Kansas, Oregon and Colorado 
before he returned to the Indian Territory ten years later, 
elected President Henry Kendall College, now Tulsa Uni- 
versity. 


STATE TEACHERS OOLLEGE AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Santa Barbara, California 


Mr. F. A. Balyeat 
Mayfield, Calif. 


My Dear Mr. Balyeat:- 


I wish it were possible for me to give you a really helpful reply 
to your letter of the 19th inst, but such MSS. and other data I have 
gathered is not where I can really get at it, Hducational work in the 
Five Civilized Tribes began with missionary work while they were 
still in the Southeastern States. Its inception is one of the romances 
of the history of Education. It was well into the last quarter of the 
18th [19th] century before anything like universal opportunity for 
education was regarded as a subject for practical consideration. A 
young chaplain of the Army under the Hast India Co. in India received 
instructions to make a school for the numerous orphan ehildren of 
British soldiers in India. This school was at Madras and the chaplain’s 
name was Bell. Having no possibility of securing competent assist- 
ants he developed a well worker out system of monitors. The school 
became famous, was visited by many tourists and the Madras system, 
as it was called, was thought by many to suggest a way by which eduea- 
tion might be brought within reach of all without ruinous expense. 
Karly in the last century a pamphlet on this scheme fell into the 
hands of the son of an Old Hast Indian soldier. The lad’s name was 
Joseph Lancaster. His family lived in Southwark, one of the most 
densely populated and least cultured sections of London, but he got 
his father to let him have the use of a large barn to start a school 
there. It succeeded wonderfully and the British and Foreign School 
Society organized to develop similar work throughout the country. 
Lancaster worked under them for awhile and then became restive 
under restraints the organization put upon him. He came to America 
and lectured extensively on the Bell and Lancaster system. Some 
enthusiastic New Englanders interested in work among the Indians 
thought they saw an opportunity for doing a big work at a small cost 
and the first missionaries sent to the Southeastern States and to the 
Union Mission, near the Salt Springs on Grand River, were com- 
missioned to organize schools on the “Lancastrian Plan.” This is of 
little interest pedagogically for the plan could hardly work where the 
problem was to get enough pupils together to keep a teacher fairly 
busy. It is of interest educationally as showing how the world was 
coming to regard universal education as practically possible. The 
English school system was evolved out of the bold experiment of 


May 22, 1926 
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Joseph Lancaster and the growth of our American System and its 
rapid extension also owed a good deal to Bell and Lancaster. 


You would do well, if you study the educational work of the 
missionaries, to try to get some of the records of the Union Missionary 
Society and the work of the Moravian Church for the early period. 
Miss Alice Robertson, grand daughter of Dr. S. A. Worchester who 
worked among the Cherokees from about 1825 to 1850, and daughter 
of W. S. Robertson, who, a generation later, did fine work education- 
ally for the Creeks, would be able to give you some interesting data 
about this phase of the work. The Reports of the various Missionary 
Societies might give you some interesting facts, but it is slow work 
digging them out. 

My own connection with educational work in Ind. Ter. began in 
1884. In the summer of that year I met Robert L. Owen, then Secretary 
of the Cherokee Board of Education, who was taking a party of 
Cherokee teachers to a Chautauqua in East Tenn. I was teaching 
in Nashville at the time and helped entertain the visitors. Shortly 
afterwards Owen wrote offering me a position in the Cherokee Male 
Seminary and so my connection with the work began. I found the 
Cherokees with about 100 public schools and the Male and Female 
Seminaries, practically boarding high schools. After about two years 
work the Pres. Bd. of Home Missions asked me to take charge of 
their educational work in the Cherokee Nation. I was strongly of 
the opinion that the picking out a few bright young people and send- 
ing them to boarding schools was not satisfactory and accepted the 
commission with the understanding that I should try to organize 
neighborhood schools in districts and supplied by the Cherokee school 
system, putting at least two teachers in charge of each school and 
making them available for the children of white renters. It was 
quite plain that the white pressure was going to force the end of 
the Indian dream of keeping their own territory, and it seemed to 
me imperative that the children should learn to understand one 
another and that school privileges shculd help bring in a better class 
of white renters. We made some little progress in this line so that 
at the end of about ten years the urgent demand was for intermediate 
and high schools and the beginning of college work. Miss Robertson can 
tell you far better than I about the Creek and Seminole Systems. 
The Choctaws and Chickasaws put some of their schools into the 
hands of Missionary Societies — and instead of starting high schools, 
they paid the expenses of their young people in Eastern Academies 
and Colleges. 

I was out of the Territory from 1890-1897 and came back to find 
Henry Kendall College just organizing as the outgrowth of the work 
done years before. Baptists and Methodists also had good institu- 
tions doing some work of college grade. 

At a Teachers Association meeting held, I think, in 1898, when 
the Federal Govt. had taken possession of the Indian school systems 
and Congressmen were nominating their constituents for positions in 
Indian schools carried on with Indian funds, I made the suggestion that 
Congress should be asked to make an appropriation to increase and 
develop the Indian School Systems and make them available for non- 
Indian citizens residing in the school districts. I was asked to 
place the plan before Congress and spent some time at the Lake 
Mohawk Conference and in Washington. That, however, is a very 
long story and is more interesting as a political than educational study. 
We got the appropriation for $300,000. Until statehood the appropria- 
tion was continued and after statehood it has been continued as a grant 
to the Educational Funds of Oklahoma in consideration of the fact 
that Indian lands can not be seized for non-payment of taxes. This 
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was Senator Owens’ work and practically gave the Indians the assur- 
ance of full privileges in the State Educational System. 


I am afraid that all this, while of some interest as a study of 
relations between the U. S. Govt. and the Indian wards is not of much 
value for a thesis on Educational Development. 


I think Dr. Thoburn, of the Hist. Assn., Okla. City, will be able to 
steer you towards helpful data. Wishing you all success, 
Yours very cordially, 


(signed) A. Grant Evans 


Arapaho Arrow, A First IN WESTERN OKLAHOMA NEWSPAPERS 


A half century after the publication of the first news- 
paper in Indian Territory (Cherokee Advocate, 1844) saw the 
planting of many weekly newspapers in the new towns that 
mushroomed over the wide, open country in western Okla- 
homa after the big runs for homestead claims in this region. 
They began suddenly and many died as swiftly yet they had 
a place in the life of the people in the great movement that 
made Oklahoma in history. The following letter from Frank 
Fillmore telling about his newspaper experiences in this 
country is in the Grant Foreman Collection in the Indian 
Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society, written to Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman when her well known volume Oklahoma Im- 
prints was nearing publication: 


Ozark, Ark., 5/28/34 
Mrs. Grant Foreman 


Muskogee, Okla. 
My Dear Mrs. Foreman: 


As I was born on the last day of December, 1853, and am now 
more than “eighty years young”- instead of your kind letter being a 
nuisance, it gives me the happy excuse for indulging in the gar- 
rulousness incident to such age. 

I was born in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I learned the printers trade in a job (commercial) printing 
office in that city. 


Was foreman of a weekly newspaper in Georgetown, Kentucky 
for one year in 1879. 


That was my only newspaper experience until I went to Oklahoma. 


In 1891, William Seaman (a young printer) and I bought - mostly 
on time - The Frisco News - the town of Frisco was on the north side 


of the Canadian river, just across from the present town of Yukon. 
It died when Yukon was built. 


You no doubt remember that the land opening the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho reservation to settlement provided that the land be surveyed 
into counties, that a half section of land near the center of each 
county be surveyed into lots for the “County Seat,” and that the 
Territorial Governor (Gov. Seay) should appoint a full set of county 


and city officers to take office the day of the opening of the country 
to settlement. 
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Two of my good friends in Frisco were selected by the governor as 
county commissioners of ‘‘G’” county (now Custer) and they promised 
me the official county printing if I would move the paper to Arapaho 

and as our town was about dead I gladly accepted. 


The date for opening the Cheyenne country was set for April 
19th, 1892, and we loaded up a wagon, drawn by two large mules, 
with enough of our material to get out the paper, together with 
enough newsprint paper for several issues. I had bought a pony 
on which to make the “run” to the townsite to file on a lot. Two 
days after the opening I traded the pony for a large tent and was 
ready for business - but our material had not come in. So I hired a 
team and took the back track and found it stuck on a sand hill. We 
pulled it in, and about ten days later - the exact date has slipped 
me in the numerous happenings since then - the first issue of the 
Arapaho Arrow came off the “army press” - the first newspaper printed 
in Oklahoma west of the Rock Island Railroad. 

What transpired the following six months constitutes the saddest 
period of my long life. I had been in poor health the previous year 
and constantly under the doctor’s care, and my wife told me long 
afterwards that he had told her that I would be lucky if I lived a year. 
I kept the paper going until the middle of June, 1892, when I was 
taken violently ill, and lay in that hot tent for two weeks with a 
high fever and about half the time unconscious. Judging from what 
our doctor had told her, my wife was sure my time had come so 
she hired a man with a spring wagon, put a cot in the back end of 
it, put me on the cot, and started for her father’s home near El Reno, 
with only the hope that she and our two small daughters would 
have their help and sympathy at my funeral. But the Divine Reaper 
didn’t have my number then - and hasn’t got it yet! 

The trip proved a stimulant. When we stopped to camp the first 
night and I smelled the cooking I asked for something to eat - the 
first nourisment I had taken for five or six days - and when we 
reached my father-in-law’s home late the next evening I got out of 
the wagon and walked into the house! 


A couple of weeks later I went up to El Reno and called on 
my friend the editor of The Hl Reno Herald. During the course of 
our conversation he asked me if I could write a special article for 
his paper. I wrote the article and he seemed so well pleased with it 
that he offered me a fair weekly salary to edit his paper until I 
was able to return to Arapaho. 


In about three weeks I was ready to go back to the Arrow when 
my wife was taken down with typhoid fever, and had such a severe 
spell of it that we were not able to leave for Arapaho until the last 
of November, 1892. 


In the meantime I had written my partner that I would need no 
money from the Arrow and for him to save all he possibly could to 
apply on the debt we owed. I received no word from him. 


Imagine my surprise and ccensternation on arriving at Arapaho, to 
find that he had turned the plant over to the man who held the small 
mortgage on it, and the latter had already issued the first edition of 
the Arapaho Citizen, successor to the Arapaho Arrow. 


Of course I ranted and raved, cussed a little, and threatened 
much but got no where. The fellow had the plant, had started his 
paper and intended holding what he had. He did offer me a job 
on the paper but that was the best he would do, but that did not 
suit me. Meantime I found two good friends. My attorney had the 
justice of the peace issue a subpoena for our man to appear before 
him the following day at 10 am. When court was opened my attorney 
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stated that the defendent had without due process unlawfully taken 
possession of my property and asked the court to rule that neither 
the defendant nor I should enter or use the property until the court 
should hear and determine our rights under penalty of fine and 
imprisonment for contempt of court, and set the final hearing of 
the case about three weeks in the future. That spelled the death of 
the Arapaho Citizen. 

Passing over the many following negotiations - I finally proposed 
that he turn over the plant to me to use until the mortgage was due 
(the following April 1898) in consideration for which I would dis- 
miss the suit against him and give the plant back to him on that date 
without question or contest. He agreed. 


‘My first idea was to continue publishing the Arapaho Arrow, 
but after due consideration decided to wipe out the past and make a 
new start. So I went to work and on Friday, December 31st, 1892, 
(my 39th birthday) the first issue of the Arapaho Bee appeared and 
was mailed to the former subscribers of the Arapaho Arrow. 


Before the time limit on the plant I was using I learned of a plant 
of a defunct newspaper that could be bought for a bargain and 
persuaded my good friend Jesse H. Lawton to join me in obtaining it, 
he to be business manager of the Bee and I to be editor, compositor 
and pressman and we equal partners in the venture. 


Lawton was a few years younger that I, born in Paris, Ill, an 
ex-school teacher, and as square a shooter as ever lived. In 1901 
I turned the Bee over to him and retired to my homestead, and have 
stuck to an Oklahoma farm until I moved here last October. 


The Arrow and Bee were republican. 


My father died when I was 16 years old leaving a widow and 
seven children, of whom I was the second son, so I did not finish 
high school, but during my first two years as printer-apprentice I 
attended night school in Cincinnati. 


The Argus, Democratic, was started in 1898 by two young printers 
Blute & Bierwalter, from El Reno. They drifted out in less than 
two years - were succeeded by a lawyer whose name I have forgotten. 
He did not amount to much as a lawyer, editor, or citizen and soon 
faded from three fields. He was succeeded by Fred Snodgrass, a 
good fellow, good lawyer and county attorney.1 


The Arapaho Clarion, Republican, was founded on the ruins of 
the Argus by John B. Nicholas who came to Arapaho with a commis- 
sion as postmaster in his pocket at the opening of the country. Not 
long after Cleveland’s election, “Old Nich” gave way to a deserving 
Democrat but was elected sheriff of the county in 1894. When he 
came before the republican county convention in 1896 he was turned 
down by the convention and for some strange reason he blamed his 
defeat on the Bee, and so he started the Clarion, as he and his friends 
loudly proclaimed “to starve out the Bee.” Of course a man and a 
newspaper with no higher aim than that could not last long! 


Nicholas soon soured on his job and sold out to W. J. Hawkins, a 
hale fellow who appeared out of nowhere. He was a good newspaper 
man and a good printer and we became good friends. But he had 
an “itching foot” and he let the Clarion die and shortly after that I 
received a letter from him and a copy of a paper he was printing at 


1 Fred A. Snodgrass arrived in Arapaho in April, 1900, from his home in 
Kentucky, and established the Custer County News which was a weekly still 
published in 1903—Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (Norman 
1936), p. 269. 
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ee Hear, N. M., and about a year later another from a far distant 
state. 


That completes the newspaper history of Arapaho except that 
Frank Smith, a printer, started a paper there which lasted only a few 
months; also Ed Cowles, a real estate man did the same trick. I 
do not even remember the names of their papers now and they are 
not worth recording. 

The Custer County Chronicle was founded by Shive & Dulaney 
at Weatherford in 1899. Dulaney dropped out and Shive moved the 
paper to Clinton in 1901, and after a hectic existence it passed out. 


Frank Fillmore, 
Ozark, Arkansas 


Geary, Irs NAME AND FOUNDING 


The first post office! was established at Geary on October 
12, 1893, with William Wilson as postmaster. The new town 
was in old ‘C’ County organized at the opening of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation on April 19, 1892. The 
County was soon named ‘‘Blaine’’ by vote in the first county 
elections, in honor of U.S. Senator James G. Blaine from 
Maine, one-time Republican candidate for President. The 
town was named ‘‘Geary’’ in honor of Ed Guerrier, the son 
of a French trapper and a Cheyenne Indian woman, who lived 
on his allotment on the Blaine-Canadian county line. Guer- 
rier was well educated and respected but the people of the 
frontier had trouble in trying to pronounce the French name 
and it became ‘‘Geary’’ as approved by the Post Office De- 
partment. These notes on the name have been contributed 
to The Chronicles by the Blaine County Historical Association 
along with the following brief history of Geary, written by 
Grace Seitter in a 1957 project of Blaine County history 
sponsored by the County Association: 


GREETINGS TO OKLAHOMA ON HER GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


This seribe is writing from Geary, Oklahoma, a thriving little city 
in the southern part of Blaine County, with a population of 1604 
according to the latest census. 

Our little City is conveniently situated on the divide between 
the two Canadian rivers, which, according to the old Indian legend 
makes it immune to ever being hit by tornadoes. 


Be that as it may, however. 


Geary was founded soon after the opening of the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho country to white settlement in 1892, and when the first 
railroad appeared in 1898 drew a trade from 100 miles north west. 


Blaine County’s oldest bank is located at Geary. This bank, also 
one of the oldest in the State, was accepted as a National Bank in 1902, 


1George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Okla- 
homa,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952). 
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and is still in operation with assets totaling more than 1% million 
dollars. 


The little city has a live Chamber of Commerce; good schools, 
Boy Scout and Camp Fire organizations, and fine churches. An up-to- 
date dial telephone system is in operation which extends to all 
surrounding communities. The city supports a Public Library; also 
gives perpetual care to its cemetery which is located in a beautiful 
setting west of town, with a hardsurfaced roadway extending to it. 


Geary is the home of Neatha H. Seger, son of John H. Seger 
who is known far and wide for his many years of service with 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians. His daughter Miss Genevieve Seger, 
is a director of the Oklahoma State Historical Society, and president 
of the Blaine County Historical Association. 


Through the efforts of this organization, in 1956, a historical 
marker was erected 14% miles north of Geary on highway 281 honoring 
the memory of Jessee Chisholm, pioneer trail blazer whose grave is 
about 5 miles north east of the city. 


A number of our leading business and professional men grew up 
here. One of the city’s first rural mail carriers lives here in retire- 
ment. 


We pride ourselves that we are situated in a healthful environment, 
as several nonogenarians have spent their declining years amongst 
us, our oldest citizen having just passed his ninety-ninth milestone. 


Geary bears the distinction of having been the first Flag City in 
the Nation. 


To quote from an editorial of one of our newspapers: “Our city has 
built a community which has a solidarity and a certain spirit of 
loyalty which soon attaches the newcomer to it. Just be careful when 
you light in Geary or something will grab you and you will never leave.” 


—Grace Seitter 


MEMORIAL PLAQUE Honortne Dr. EMMETT STARR, 
CHEROKEE HISTORIAN 


A memorial to the eminent Cherokee historian, Dr. 
Emmet Starr, planned some years ago with Mrs. Grant 
Foreman as one of the first contributors, was placed by the 
Cherokee Seminaries Student Association, on the wall of the 
Library of Northeastern State College in 1958, in the form 
of a bronze plaque commemorating the contributions made 
by Dr. Starr to the history of the Cherokee Nation. Dr. 
Starr’s fine genealogical records of Cherokee mixed-blood 
families were basic in determining the final rolls of the Chero- 
kee Nation when the Dawes Commission was making allotments 
of lands in severalty to members of the Nation. Dr. Starr 
was the author of a number of volumes including Early 
History of the Cherokees (Kansas City, 19162) and his noted 
genealogical work History of the Cherokee Indians (Warden 
Co., Oklahoma City, 1922). The bronze plaque memorial bears 
the inscription: ‘‘Emmet Starr, M.D. Librarian 1913-1916 
—Author-History of The Cherokee Indians-Cherokees West.”’ 
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After the death of Dr. Starr in 1930, his genealogical 


and history notes along with other original papers were given 


to the Oklahoma Historical Society for preservation. These 
rare papers were kept in the Society’s vault until recently 
when removed to a steel file in the Library for special 
arranging and cataloging to make them readily available to 
researchers. Mr. R. H. Fowler (Cherokee descent) now of 
Claremore, who recently visited the Historical Society and is 
greatly impressed by this valuable Starr Collection, has stated 
in a letter to the Editor: 


Ten years ago, in answer to a letter request, Dr. Charles Hvans, 
Oklahoma Historical Society Secretary, gave me the privilege of 
inspecting the private papers of my noted kinsman, Dr. Hmmet Starr. 


Dr. Starr was the best versed, on Cherokee history and old family 
genealogical lines in the far back past that has ever lived. It was 
his chosen life work from his young days. No one dare dispute or 
go back of Dr. Starr’s records for he was considered the highest 


“recognized authority living at that time. 


Some are familiar with Dr. Starr’s complicated code as given 
in his published History of the Cherokee Indians (Warden). When 
.... Dr. Starr’s invaluable material cf manuscripts and notes were 
taken from the vault..... they had been untouched for years. His 
codes perplexed me..... 


The four sets of books were accurate cross indexes of the 39 old 
families and had been used to verify names for the Cherokee tribal 
roll. There is no doubt in my mind that these books are the correct 
records continuing into the seventh and eighth generations for some 
families. His printed history ends with the sixth generation only and 
contains many typographical errors. 


The following quote is from a letter written by Dr. Starr to a 
subscriber [of his 1922, Warden publication]: “I wrote the original 
sketches and they were incorrectly typewritten and then printed 
without giving me a chance to correct proof, hence this and hundreds 
of other mistakes.” 


The Editor here may add a word of comment on this 
statement by Dr. Starr, which will interest some readers. 
When Dr. Starr’s History of the Cherokee Indians was on the 
press in 1922, there was a strike of printers in the Warden 
Company’s plant, Oklahoma City. This caused trouble in 
the printing and final completion of the book as well as in 
proof reading, much to Dr. Starr’s distress. He was a very 
sensitive man, and never forgave nor forgot this, looking on 
it as a blow to his work as a writer of authentic history. 
Nevertheless, his History of the Cherokee Indians, especially 
the section on Cherokee genealogy, has remained a great work. 


(M.H.W.) 
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VoTING BY THE OsAaGE INDIANS IN THE FIRST 
OKLAHOMA ELECTIONS IN 1906-7 


The Oklahoma Enabling Act titled ‘‘An Act to enable 
the people of Oklahoma and Indian Territory to form a con- 
stitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States....’’ was 


a part of the ‘‘Hamilton Statehood Bill” approved by Con- | 
egress on June 14, 1906, and signed by President Theodore 


Roosevelt. 
Section 2 of the Oklahoma Enabling Act provides: 


That all male persons over the age of twenty-one years, who 
are citizens of the United States, or who are members of any Indian 
nation or tribe in said Indian Territory and Oklahoma, and who 
have resided within the limits of said proposed State for at least 
six months next preceding the election, are hereby authorized to 


vote for and choose delegates to form a constitutional convention for | 


said proposed State; and all persons qualified to vote for said 
delegates shall be eligible to serve as delegates; and the delegates to 
form such convention shall be one hundred and twelve in number, 
fifty-five of who shall be elected b ythe people of the Territory of 
Oklahoma, and fifty-five by the people of the Indian Territory, and 
two shall be elected by the electors residing in the Osage Indian 
Reservation in the Territory of Oklahoma..... 


Both political parties lined up in Osage County (compris- 
ing the old Osage Indian Reservation) in the hot campaign for 
election of the two delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Some interesting items of this campaign are mounted in 
an old notebook in the historical collection of Mr. Frank F. 
Finney of Oklahoma City. His father, the late Thomas M. 


Finney, a well known early day trader on the Osage Reserva- — 


tion, was a candidate for election as delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention from this ‘‘56th District.’’ 


_ The first item in Mr. Finney’s notebook exhibit is a 
bright red campaign, lapel ribbon emblazoned with the words 


in black letters, ‘‘Osage Reservation— We Want Statehood.” | 


Beside this, are campaign cards announcing the two candidates 


‘“‘Thomas M. Finney, Gray Horse, Oklahoma’’ and ‘‘Isaac D. | 
Taylor, Republican Nominees for Delegates to the Constitu- | 


tional Convention, Osage Indian Reservation.’’? The next 
page of the notebook shows an original handbill bearing the 


name ‘‘Osages’’ in big black letters, and announcing a meeting | 
of ‘‘Tom Finney and IJ. D. Taylor’’ with the ‘‘Gitizens”’ of | 


the Osage Indian Village on ‘‘Monday, Nov. 5th at 4 0’clock”’ 
in 1906, ‘‘Every Osage Citizen Should be Present.’’ 


Mounted on the third page of the notebook is a small 
pamphlet, ““Platform— Adopted by the Republican Party— 
at the Constitutional Convention of Osage County, held at 
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Pawhuska, Sept., 18, 1906,’’ printed by The Daily Capital, 


Pawhuska, Oklahoma. The Committee on Resolutions gave its 
report, stating in the introduction: 


The Republicans of the Osage Indian Reservation, in convention 
assembled, express gratification that the progress of events has made it 
possible that we many participate in the future conduct of public 
affairs, as contemplated by the true theory of Republican government, 
and that henceforth we shall be accorded all the rights and privileges 


‘of other citizens of the United States. 


Osages 


Tom Finney and I. D. Tay- 
flor will meet and council 
with the Citizens at the In- 
dian village at the camp 


Monday Nov. Sth at 4 o’clock 


ry: ‘ 
in The Afternoon. / fot 


EVERY OSAGE CITIZEN SHOULD 
BE PRESENT. 


The next item of the exhibit is a printed page showing 
the ‘‘Official Vote of the Reservation’’ tabulated from the 
election returns of November 6, 1906. The total vote cast 
was 6,003 in 28 precincts, many of these all-Indian ‘‘towns,”’ 
plus 4 wards in Pawhuska. Some of the Indian towns listed 
are Osage Camp, Black Dog, Nelogany, Big Heart. The 
two Democrats were the successful candidates: T. J. Leahy, 
(intermarried Osage), Pawhuska, 1,526 votes, and J. S. 
Quarles, Fairfax, 1,527 votes. The number of votes cast for 
the Republican candidates shows 1,385 for I. D. Taylor,! and 
1,356 for Finney. Two other candidates (Buck and Speers) in 
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Osage County received a total of 98 votes. It is reported tha | 
the total votes cast had a high percentage of Osage Indian 
of legal age voting. In line with provisions of the Enabling 
Act for legal voters, there was a good, representative vote castj 
by the Osage people in the adoption of the new State Consti- 
tution and the Prohibition measure, in 1907. 


The legal, Indian voters of both territories took interest 
in the Oklahoma elections of 1906 and 1907, especially in they 
nations (Five Civilized Tribes) of the Indian Territory or 
eastern section, Persons of Indian descent served in the) 
Oklahoma Constitutional Convention. 


Last winter (1959) when the question of the repeal of 
the prohibition law was before the Oklahoma Legislature and 
was being discussed throughout the state, some speaker, or? 
speakers in a public meeting and on TV programs made the 
statement that the Indians of Osage County wanted to vote 
on the prohibition law, as United States citizens, for they had 
not had the opportunity of voting in the first Oklahoma 
elections before and at the time of statehood when the constitu- 
tion and first laws for the new state were adopted. Many who 
heard the statement in public meetings and TV programs were 
greatly surprised over this bit offered as history since all 
Indians living in Oklahoma are citizens of the State and 
have actively participated in political and professional life 
since Oklahoma’s admission to the Union in 1907. Several 
persons called the Editor here in the Historical Society last 
winter for comments and factual information on the history 
of Osage voting in the first Oklahoma elections. These notes 
are offered in The Chronicles since they may be of interest to 
the readers of this summer number of the magazine. | 


(M HLW.) 


1 As these historical notes were being written for The Chronicles, word 
was received of the death of Isaac D. Taylor on July 19, 1959. He was an 
attorney at Pawhuska before statehood, and had made his home in Okahoma 
City in recent years.—Ed. 
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1959 Historicau Tour 


Without any great amount of fan fare, the 1959 Oklahoma 
Historical Society tour got under way at 6:00 am. Thursday 
June 4. There were one hundred thirty people in the party 
with most of them riding in the three big modern buses that 
were the epitome of luxury for that type of travel. A few 
made the trip in cars, giving an appearance of bigness to the 
caravan. 


Halt was called at Oklahoma Baptist University in Shawnee 
for breakfast. While everyone was partaking of a sumptuous 
morning repast and enjoying the hospitality of Shawnee folk, 
the heavens opened and the flood descended. In the vernacular 
of the Southwest it rained ‘‘cats and dogs.’’ Eventually the 
rain subsided sufficiently for the tourists to again board the 
buses, but it caused them to forego the side trip to Sacred Heart _ 
Mission in Pottawatomie County. A stop was made, however, © 
at the site of the Jesse Chisholm Trading Post east of Asher. 
Everyone disembarked and walked to the vicinity of the spring 
and trading post location. 


Rains continued in such intensity that only a brief stop 
was made at the Spring Baptist. Mission west of Sasakwa. 
When noon time Game, the buses rolled on to the beautiful 
campus of East Central State College at Ada where a fine 
luncheon was served and program presented. Judge Orel 
Busby, attorney, was master of ceremonies. 


The chief point of interest visited in the afternoon was at 

Emet where stands the home of the late Governor Douglas H. 

~ Johnston of the Chickasaw Nation. In going through the rooms 

of this house, it was easy to discern the life of luxury led by 

wealthy Chickasaws. Mrs. Juanita Johnston Smith and Douglas 

Johnston, of the Johnston family, were present and acted as 
hosts to the visitors. 


Shortly before sun down the entourage arrived at Texoma 
Lodge where everyone was to spend two nights. teas 


The dinner program for Thursday night was held in the 
ball room of Texoma Lodge, with groups from Durant and 
Madill in charge. Former Governor Raymond 8. Gary was the 
principal speaker. Following the program, many of the tourists 
boarded a pleasure boat for a cruise on Lake Texoma. 


Everyone was up bright and early Friday morning, ready 
for another day of sightseeing. Following breakfast the buses 
headed east with the first stop at. Bokchito to view the old Choc- _ 
taw jail standing in that town, the iron building having been 
moved here from the site of Mayhew, Choctaw Nation. After 
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leaving Bokchito the group turned off to the northeast on local 
roads from Sawyer to where old Spencer Academy once stood. 
All that remain now are some foundations stones, and chimney 
sites where buildings once stood. It was here that Uncle 
Wallace and Aunt Minerva, Negro slaves, who were hired out 
by the master to work for the missionaries, hummed and crooned 
the melodies that were later to be known throughout the world 
as the spirituals, ‘‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’’ and ‘‘Steal 
Away to Jesus.’’” Under a giant oak tree, a group of young 
colored people had assembled and sang those spirituals in a 
manner reminiscent of the old slave days and early American 
Negro music. The singers were roundly applauded by the 
tourists. This program had been arranged by Mr. William 
Schooler, long time Hugo editor. 


Civic leaders of Idabel. sponsored the Friday luncheon, 
which was held in the Methodist Church of that city. Following 
the luncheon the tourists headed north to Broken Bow, then 
northeast a few miles to the largest. tree in Oklahoma. This is 
a cypress which is forty-five feet in diameter at the base. Some 
‘‘doubting Thomases’’ in thes group took along a big tape and 
proceeded to measure the girth of the forest giant. They found 
that R. G. Miller, tour director, had not exaggerated in giving 
the size of the tree. 


On the swing back westward to Texoma Lodge, stops were 
made near Swink at Oklahoma’s oldest house built by the govern- 
ment as a Choctaw chief’s residence in 1836-7: and at old 
wheelock Church, established in 1832. Mrs. Charlotte Chrisler, 
present owner of the old Choctaw Chief’s house, gave the mantle 
piece from the living room to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
She received the sincere thanks of President George H. Shirk of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, along with those from other | 
officials and officers of the Society. At the old Wheelock | 
Church, which is still in use, the group sat in the pews and sang 
the ‘‘Church in the Wildwood,’’ led by Miss Genevieve Seger, 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 


After another night’s rest at Lake Texoma, the buses rolled 
out on the last leg of the journey. The first Saturday morning 
stop was at the site of Fort Washita, where some of the stone 
walls and chimneys are still standing. This famous old forti- 
fication was located by and construction begun under Brig. 
General Zachary Taylor, who was later to win fame in the Army 
during the War with Mexico, and finally to become President 
of the United States. One could stand in the clearing whieh 
had once been the parade ground and imagine troops passing in 
review as old ‘‘Rough and Ready’? sat: on his horse and acknow- 
ledged the salutes from the passing units. 


. oa 2 
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At the time of its founding in 1842, Fort Washita was truly 


an outpost on the southwestern frontier of the United States. 


Only a few miles to the south, across the Red River, was Mexican 
Terrjtory, while not far to the west was the lands roamed by 
the Comanche, the Kiowa and their allies. The old well that 
was used by the troopers of Zachary Taylor’s and Jefferson 
Davis’ day is still in use. This is a historic site that every effort 
should be made to restore and rehabilitate. 


To many people of Choctaw blood and other leading citizens 
of Oklahoma, the site where once stood the town of Boggy Depot, 
is sacred ground. It is here that some of the most prominent 
families of early days lived, and it was a center from which 
emanated considerable culture and trade. Many members of 
these families are buried in the nearby cemetery. The site is 
now one of peace and quiet in the dense woods of the Boggy 
River bottoms. Miss Wright lectured to the group on the his- 
tory of Boggy Depot as she did at a number other sites visited 
on the Tour. 


After partaking of an excellent buffet style luncheon, pre- 
pared and arranged by a citizens committee in Atoka, the tour- 
ists participated in the making of some modern history. This 
was done when they took part in the dedicatory ceremonies of 
Oklahoma City’s southeastern water reservoir. -One of the Ok- 
lahoma Historical Society’s on-site markers ‘‘Geary’s Station,”’ 
was placed in the stone work at the east end of the reservoir dam. 
This marker indicated the location of a stop on the Butterfield 
stage route and the dedicatory remarks were made by President 
George Shirk, with Miss Muriel Wright and Mrs. John Frizzell 
unveiling the marker. The Geary stage stand site, Indicated on 
the marker, will be inundated when the reservoir is filled. 


It was a solemn group that viewed the few remaining un- 
disturbed graves of the old Confederate Cemetery, one mile 
north of Atoka. This cemetery has been placed under the con- 
trol of the Oklahoma Historical Society who, with the assistance 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce at Atoka, have erected a 
granite marker at the site, with an inscription giving the history 
of ‘‘Middle Boggy Battle, 1864.’’ Some twenty-five to thirty 
graves of Confederate dead are in the part of the cemetery now 
under the control of the Society. An on-site marker has also 
been placed at this cemetery and other improvements are in 
progress. 


The last stop was at the art museum of St. Gregory’s College 


| in Shawnee. The work done by Stephen A. Gyermek, Curator, 


in recent rearrangement of the Museum has been outstanding, 
and the tourists showed great interest in the exhibits that were 
on display. 
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Late in the afternoon on Saturday, June 6, the caravan 
headed for the Oklahoma Historical Society Building in Okla- 
homa City and trail’s end. ae 


Notre on PusuicaTion or The Chronicles 
FOR SUMMER, 1959 


This 1959 summer number of The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
(Vol. XX XVII, No. 2) is nearly two months late in publication. 
The annual contract for printing the magazine by bids through 
the State Board of Affairs, usually made early in July, was 
let and announcement made this year the week in August, 
under the new Central Purchasing Agency as provided by the 
recent law of the State Legislature. The organization of this 
new Agency over at the State Capitol involved a tremenduous 
task beginning July Ist for those in charge and there were un- 
avoidable delays since the Agency takes over purchasing for 
all State departments and institutions. We make this explana- 
tion to readers to The Chronicles because we regret the late 
completion of the summer number though we feel fortunate to 
have secured a printing contract as early as August under the 
circumstances this year. 


—The Editor 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Pushmataha, American Patriot. By Anna Lewis. (Exposition 
Press, New York, 1959. Pp. 204. Ills. $3.75) 


This is a valuable history relating to the North American 
Indians as it gives the life of Pushmataha, a great Choctaw 
chief, written by Dr. Anna Lewis, Professor Emeritus of His- 
tory of the Oklahoma College for Women at Chickasha. Dr. 
Lewis is well known for her book Along the Arkansas and other 
works in the Oklahoma historical field. She comes from a 
family long prominent in the history of the Choctaws, and is 
now retired making her home near Clayton, in Pushmataha 
County, where she owns the old Tuskahoma Academy property. 


Dr. Lewis’ book brings to light many phases of the life and 
eareer of Pushmataha, the most famous of all Choctaw chiefs. 
Little is known of his ancestry. He was and orator in his native 
language, a statesman of high order and a soldier, rising to the 
rank of ‘‘Brigadier General’’ in the American Army during 
the War with England in 1812. Dr. Lewis tells of the Chief’s 
well known friendship for the Americans, of his love for horse- 
racing, of his hunting expeditions across the Mississippi to the 
western prairies and the area of present Oklahoma that was 
later to become the last homeland of the Choctaws; and tells of 
his plans for the settlement of his people in this new domain in 
the west. His death occurred in Washington, in 1824, while 
negotiating with the United States government for this new 
Choctaw land, preliminary to their final removal west some 
years later. 


In his expeditions to the western prairies beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, Pushmataha encountered the Osages who were occupy- 
ing what is now Northern Oklahoma. The Choctaws and the 
Osages were bitter enemies in those days, and sometimes became 
involved in bloody conflicts. Pushmataha was a friend of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, and participated in the Battle of New 
Orleans. These contacts and the friendship must have had 
considerable influence with President Jackson on what was 
finally guaranteed the Choctaws in the Removal Treaty in 1830. 
Under the terms of this Dancing Rabbit Treaty, concluded on 
the Pearl River in Mississippi, September 25, 1830, the Choc- 
taws relinquished all claims to their lands in Mississippi. While 
Pushmataha laid the ground work for the exchange of lands 
in Mississippi for the country in the west (now southern Okla- 
homa), he did not live to witness the Removal. He was a full- 
blood Choctaw who was born and lived in Mississippi. He died 
very suddenly in Washington at the age of sixty years, and was 
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buried in the Congressional Cemetery there with military | 
honors. 


As Dr. Lewis points out, Pushmataha was always a friend | 
to the white people, and he realized the folly of going to war 

with the Americans. He wanted his people, the Choctaws, edu- 

eated and adjusted to the white man’s way of living. Dr. Lewis 
gives and interesting account of an outstanding event in Push- 
mataha’s life that no doubt had its influence on the outcome in| 
the Second War with England. It was the famous debate be- | 
tween Tecumseh, the renowned Shawnee Chief, all of the Brit- 
ish, and Pushmataha, friend of the Americans. Tecumseh had | 
led the Indian tribes living north of the Ohio River into war 
against the Americans, and his program sponsored and aided by 
British agents was to bring all the southern tribes into his 
camp. He succeeded in winning over the Creeks, much to 
their detriment, but failed to win the Choctaws. In a great as- | 
sembly of Choctaw warriors, Tucumseh addressed them on the 
issues of the war. Pushmataha listened carefully and then 
replied to this address, saying that the Choctaws had lived in 
peace with the Americans and that he saw no occasion for going 
to war against the white neighbors but that such a conflict, 
might mean the ultimate ruin of his people. His speech was 
clear, convincing and eloquent to a high degree. 


This book by Dr. Lewis on the life of Chief Pushmataha 
is well documented with citations to the most authentic sources 
of information on the Choctaws, and is a distinct contribution 
to the history of this once powerful tribe of North American, 
Indians. 


—William EF’. Semple 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The Owl Century. By J. Stanley Clark. (University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, 1958. Pp. xxii, 279. Ills. Append.| 
Bibliog. Index. $3.95.) | 


This is an interesting study commemorating the Centen- 
nial of the ‘‘Age of Petroleum”’ since the discovery of the first 
commerical oil well near Titusville, Pennsylvania in 1859. The# 
book briefs the history of oil development and thus serves ai 
long felt need both for the lay reader who wants to know the# 
real story in this field as well as for the researcher who plans to 
delve farther in some special phase of the subject. There is aj 
spread of fine illustrations from rare photographs that glimpse 
this dramatic and powerful story. | 


_ _ Dr. Clark, the well-known Oklahoma author, whose interests) 
he in industrial as well as general history, has made this volume 
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one of his most valuable contributions in the historical field. 
His text is well documented, giving the essential high points in 
an over-all history that touches on the great social and industrial 
transformations which have come from the marvels of the pet- 
roleum industry through one hundred years. 


Prospecting for oil is mentioned as it extended westward 
from Pennsylvania through the states of the Ohio Valley to 
Kansas, Oklahoma (once Indian Territory), Michigan, Montana, 
California and Texas. Great discoveries of oil in the Mid- Con- 
tinent Field in the Southwest brought problems in the industry, 
which are reviewed in such chapters as ‘‘ Economic Waste,”’ 
‘‘Experiments in Controlled Production,’’ and ‘‘Conservation 
through Co-operation.’’ The chapter on ‘‘The Problems of 
Imports’’ mentions production in the foreign field since 1890, 
including that in the Baku Field on the Caspian Sea in Russia 
as well as those in Mexico, Venezuela, Dutch West Indies, Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia, bringing the reader up-to date at the close of 
this first century in the commercial uses of petroleum. This 
world-wide development has required necessary legislation and 
court decrees in some instances in this country yet today the 
voluntary-compliance plan is being watched with interest in 
the production of oil in the United States. 


—Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY APRIL 23, 1959 


More than one hundred members and friends of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society attended the annual meeting of the Society on 
April 23, 1959, at 9:30 am. The meeting was held in the auditorium 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society building, with George H. Shirk, 
President, presiding. 

After the meeting was called to order, President Shirk made a 
brief talk saying: “You will recall that at the 66th annual meeting 
one of the greatest men I have ever had the privilege of knowing per- 
sonally presided as President of this Society. He made many great 
and wonderful contributions to the Oklahoma Historical Society; and 
his work will act as a guide and chart for me to follow. It is won- 
derful we may assemble here today and do homage to that great man, 
General William S. Key, and to six other people who have been high 
in the service of history and strong in the service of this Society. 
They have been great Oklahomans and wonderful Americans. I 
convene this meeting as a tribute to our past President and at this 
time present our principal speaker, Judge Fred A. Daugherty, who 
occupies a high place in the military and is at present serving as 
District Judge of Oklahoma County.” 


Following the introduction, Judge Daughtery spoke as follows: 
“Mr. President, Mrs. Key, Mrs. Nichols, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, good morning. The matter of paying 
tribute to General Key is, I am sure you will agree, a difficult and 
at the same time overwhelming job. It is difficult in that I feel a 
great sense of inadequacy of meeting the requirements of the moment 
and of this occasion. General Key’s achievements are legion, and are 
so tremendous in effect on our state that I know after I sit down I 
shall be disappointed in that I will have overlooked making much of 
so many accomplishments that are worthy of note. 


“One is overwhelmed by the fact there is so very much to say 
about this great man. The list of his achievements and accomplish- 
ments has not been equalled in this state. General Key was so 
versatile in his many activities that practically all of our populace, 
in One way or another, has been exposed to his actions, to his activ- 
ities, and to his work. To me there are four things about General 
Key that stand out in a manner unexcelled in any other person I 
have ever known. I have reference to the intense patriotism shown 
by General Key, his great respect and regard for women, his love 
for the state of Oklahoma, and his intense devotion to duty. 


“When it was our country against any other country he gave no 
quarter. JI can say that he carried in his veins the patriotism that 
we admired so much in our forebears who carried the burden of the 
Revolution of this country. He was of that stature, of that build, of 
that caliber, and of that fiber. 


“This respect of his for women was not a shallow thing or a 
thing of vanity. He had a very deep sense of respect and regard for 
women. He was gallant and it wasn’t an exhibition. He actually felt 
it and I know that many of us have learned lessons by watching him. 
He insisted upon the rights of women being given recognition and that 
they were entitled to the highest type of respect. 

“Although he was not a native of Oklahoma, General Key had an 
intense love for the state of Oklahoma. He was born and reared in 
Alabama, but came to Oklahoma when he was a young man. He 
developed for Oklahoma a love that has been unexcelled by any of our 
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native sons. I think all of us must recognize that one of the out- 
standing ways he demonstrated this was his thirteen years of work 
as President of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He didn’t limit 
his love for Oklahoma to just his activities in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. He carried it with him day in and day out and it was a deep 
and abiding love for this young state. When he came to Oklahoma he 
not only fell in love with this state, but also with Miss Irene Davis, 
who was to become his wife. She was the daughter of the Chief of 
the Seminole Tribe and joined with him as a partner in life. He 
carried with him that love from that point forward. He has certainly 
added to the history of Oklahoma and we should recognize and honor 
him for this. 


“Intense devotion to duty and desire for public service were 
demonstrated at an early stage in the life of General Key. As a young 
man he demonstrated an outstanding business ability. He was ex- 
ceedingly successful in his efforts in the hardware and affiliated 
business in Wewoka. At a comparatively early age he amassed a 
considerable fortune and was considered an unusually successful busi- 
nessman. Like so many financial leaders he could have pursued 
the almighty dollar and have done so with considerable success, but 
he wasn’t that kind - he was too patriotic and loved Oklahoma too 
much. He so wanted to serve men that he could not resist the call of 
his fellow citizens and always responded to their needs. 


“He, at one time, assumed the wardenship of the Penitentiary of 
Oklahoma, putting it on a self sustaining basis for the only time in 
the history of that institution. While serving in this capacity, he 
was elected President of the National Wardens Association. After 
returning to private life, patriotism again required his services and 
he responded. When the WPA came into being, needing the ability of 
a strong leader and a great administrator, he was selected to head 
that program in the state of Oklahoma. The record of his administra- 
tion is well known and those of us present recognize that without his 
outstanding ability we would not have received the benefits secured in 
those times. 


“Hyen more trying, I suppose, was his military career. This 
blends into his patriotism, his regard and respect for women, his 
love for Oklahoma, and the desire to be of service. He early affil- 
jiated with the National Guard of his native Alabama. After coming 
to Oklahoma he took up work in the National Guard of his adopted 
state. It can be said that he grew up with the 45th Infantry Division. 
He put it where it was - the top. He had the distinction of com- 
manding it and had the difficult job of taking it into federal service. 
By the choice of personnel and leadership he was able to mold that 
group of your fellow citizens into one of the finest fighting units that 
ever existed. Its record is due in large measure to his work and 
training efforts. One of his greatest disappointments in life was that 
he was unable to lead the 45th into combat. That honor did not fall 
on his shoulders, but as many of us know the great record of the 45th 
Division was in a large measure accomplished because of the organi- 
zational work General Key had put into forming it into a combat 
group. He did it with great distinction. That he held many impor- 
tant military assignments during World War II in the Huropean 
sector is well recorded in the pages of the history of that time. 


“J know many people have gathered from this great man the 
desire to do better, to excell, to sacrifice, and to be of service to the 
community and to their fellow men. We cannot begin to measure the 
vast amount of good which comes from a life such as his. In no small 
measure is this also due to his fine wife. She gave him the comfort, 
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the understanding, and the love that every great man needs. They 
were true OATERE TS in every sense of the word. His loss is felt 
keenly by all, but in it we have a tremendous comfort in knowing 
that we have lived in the presence of a great man and that even 
though he is not with us today his love and effect will be with us 
forever. I join you in this tribute to this great man that all of us 
loved so much.” 


Following the address of Judge Daugherty, Mrs. Key and her 
sons, W. S., Jr., and Robert C., presented the bust of General Key to 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. In her presentation remarks Mrs. 
Key said: “It was my husband’s expressed wish that this noble 
work of art be presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society, an 
organization in which he had great pride.” 


In accepting the bust on behalf of the Society, President Shirk 
replied: “On behalf of the state of Oklahoma and on behalf of the 
members and the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, it is with great and deep gratitude I accept this statue of our 
beloved General Key. It is impossible to turn anywhere in our state, 
to find a field of endeavor in which he did not serve, that he did not 
love, and that he did not make contributions with distinction. 
His service and contribution have touched us all.” 


President Shirk then presented Mrs. Gilbert A. Nichols with the 
remark that he had known her husband, Dr. Nichols, for a long time. 
He said he was most happy to have an opportunity of participating in 
paying tribute to Dr. Nichols, as Dr. G. A. Nichols was truly one of 
the greater men of Oklahoma. Mrs. Nichols then unveiled and pre- 
sented to the Society a portrait of Dr. Nichols. Several members of 
the Nichols family were present and four great grandchildren of Dr. 


and Mrs. Nichols came to the stage following the presentation and 
were introduced. 


President Shirk then observed that the Constitution of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society permits the Board of Directors to confer 
Honorary Memberships on those who have distinguished themselves 
in the field of history and who have made contributions to the 
service of history either in the state or with the Society. He said 
the Board had elected five people as the first to receive this high 
honor from the Society. He then presented Honorary Membership to 
Dr. T. L. Ballenger, head of the Department of History at North- 
eastern State College, Tahlequah; Mrs. Logan Billingsley of Katonah, 
New York, who has been active in developing the Indian Hall of 
Fame at Anadarko; Dr. E. HE. Dale, member of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, long time Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and outstanding Oklahoma and Southwest his- 
torian; Mrs. John D. Frizzell of Oklahoma City who contributed much 
to making the Centennial of the Butterfield Overland Mail Route 
through Oklahoma highly successful; and Mrs. Grant Foreman, 
Muskogee, who with her late husband has done much to record the 
history of the Indians of early Oklahoma. Inasmuch as Mrs. Fore- 
man could not be present for the presentation, Mrs. Rella Looney, 
archivist for the Society and close friend of Mrs. Foreman, accepted 
the Honorary Membership for Mrs. Foreman. 


President Shirk remarked that there is something magic about the 
words “four score and ten.” He gaid that anyone who reached that 
milestone is “someone pretty special”. “We have with us this morn- 
ing a member of our Board who has gerved our Society since 1920. 
Last March 20 was her ninetieth birthday. She is Mrs. Anna Korn.” 


President Shirk then presented Mrs. Korn with an orchid in honor of 
the occasion. 
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Among distinguished guests introduced were Mr. Fisher Mul- 
drow, whose father served for many years on the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society; Colonel Lee Thompson who 
served with General Key in the Army; Judge Earl Foster; Governor 
Floyd Maytubby of the Chickasaw Nation; Secretary Emeritus Dr. 
Charles Evans; Colonel John Creehan; Colonel John H. McCasland; 
General Wash Kenny, and Mr. John D. Frizzell. 


It was moved by Mr. Milt Phillips that the Society convened in 
its annual meeting approve the actions that had been taken by the 
Board of Directors during the past year. This motion was seconded 
by Judge R. A. Hefner. The motion was put and carried. 


There being no further business the meeting adjourned at 10:25 
a.m. 


(Signed) George H. Shirk, President 


(Signed) Hlmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING APRIL 23, 1959 


Following the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society, ° 


the Board of Directors convened in the Directors room at 10:40 a.m. 
and was called to order by President George H. Shirk. The President 
presented a list of letters and correspondence which he requested be 
passed among the Board members. He stated that it was the Presi- 
dent’s policy to share all pertinent correspondence with the Board 
of Directors. 

Roll call showed the following present: Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge 
J. G. Clift, Mr. Joe Curtis, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, 
Judge R. A. Hefner, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. 
R. G. Miller, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Miss Gene- 
vieve Seger, Judge Edgar S. Vaught, and President George H. Shirk. 


Requests for absence excuses were presented by the Adminis- 
trative Secretary for Mr. Henry Bass, Mrs. George L. Bowman, Mr. 
Kelly Brown, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Mr. Exall English, Mr. T. J. 
Harrison, Judge N. B. Johnson, Dr. James D. Morrison, Mrs. Willis C. 
Reed, and Judge Baxter Taylor. Miss Seger moved and Mr. Phillips 
seconded a motion that the absent members be excused. The motion 
was put and carried. 


Mr. R. G. Miller moved to dispense with the reading of the minutes 
of the preceding meeting. This motion was seconded by Mr. Phillips 
and unanimously approved. 


President Shirk distributed to the Board a report that had been 
compiled concerning the portraits in possession of the Society. He 
requested that the report be studied so that problems concerning the 
acceptance and hanging of portraits might later be considered. 


In making his report, the Administrative Secretary stated that 
fifty-six annual members had joined the Society since the last 
meeting of the Board.. He also presented a list of gifts to the various 
departments of the Society. Dr. Harbour moved that the Board accept 
the new members and the gifts. This motion was seconded by Miss 
Seger and adopted by the Board. 


Calling attention to newspaper reports that a plan was on foot 
to remove Sequoyah’s home from its present and original location to 
a site near Sallisaw, Mr. Fraker said he had been in correspondence 
with Mr. C. C. Victory, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Cherokees, He said that he had recently received a resolution adopted 
by the Cherokee Executive Committee on April 19, 1959, opposing any 
removal of Sequoyah’s home from its present location. He said the 
resolution was signed by W. W. Keeler, Chief; C. C. Victory, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee; and Mrs. T. L. Ballenger, Secretary. Dr. 
Harbour observed that inasmuch as the Sequoyah home was under the 
control of the Oklahoma Historical Society it could not be moved 
without the Society’s approval. Discussion among the members of the 
Board indicated complete agreement with the resolution that had been 
drawn by the Executive Committee of the Cherokees. The chair 
directed that the resolution be made a part of these minutes. The 


resolution follows: 
RIES: Os UetenOrN 


WHEREAS, it has been called to the attention of this Executive 
Committee of the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma that a movement has 


LO, we 
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been started in certain quarters to have the Sequoyah Memorial and 
home moved from its original and present location to the City of 
Sallisaw; and 


WHEREAS, Sequoyah is recognized as not only one of the greatest 
men of the Cherokee race, but also one of the great personages among 
men; and 

WHERBEAS, his accomplishments as inventor of the Cherokee 
alphabet are known throughout the civilized world, and; 

WHEREAS, he came with other Cherokees along the Trail of 
Tears and built his home where it still stands on its original location, 
the lands of which have been deeded to the State of Oklahoma for 
the use of the Oklahoma Historical Society; and 

WHERBAS, we feel that it would be an act of desecration to 
remove Sequoyah’s home from the very ground on which he built it; 
now 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that we, the Executive Committee 
of the Cherokee Nation (or Cherokee Tribe of Oklahoma) do hereby 
on the 19th day of April 1959 voice our unalterable opposition to any 
removal of Sequoyah’s home from its present location; and be it 

Further resolved that we urge upon the State of Oklahoma, and 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, that the Home of Sequoyah, with its 
surrounding grounds be developed to where it may become a National 
Shrine where all may come and pay homage to this great Cherokee 
whose genius is recognized by all men of all Nations. 

Signed: W. W. Keeler, Chief 
C. C. Victory, Chairman 
of Executive Committee 
Mrs. T. L. Ballenger (Mildred) 
Secretary 


Mr. Fred Cordell of Holdenville was presented to the Board by 
President Shirk. Mr. Cordell spoke briefly in support of the request 
of Mrs. Susie Peters that the John Swain statue be returned to her. 


In his remarks, Mr. Cordell stated that Mrs. Peters was his aunt 
and that it was his understanding the Swain statue came to the Okla- 
homa Historical Society some thirty years ago and that recently Mrs. 
Peters requested return of the statue to her so that it might be placed 
in the Indian City at Anadarko. He said that John Swain was the 
husband of Mrs. Peters at the time of his death. 


President Shirk thanked Mr. Cordell for his remarks and stated 
that the question of returning the statue to Mrs. Peters had been 
placed on the table at the last Board meeting so that further study 
might be given to the matter. He said that Mr. Mountcastle had 
accepted the responsibility of making a detailed study of the question. 

Dr. Harbour remarked that the statue had been in possession of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society for approximately thirty years and 
that years ago the Society had sent letters to all persons who had 
loaned objects to the Historical Society requesting that such objects 
be removed from the facilities within five years, or that such items 
would become the property of the Society. She said the five year 
period had lapsed several years ago and that no items are now in the 
possession of the Historical Society except those belonging to the 
Society. 

- President Shirk then pointed out that the question was on the 
table by action taken at the last Board meeting. It was then moved 
by Mr. Mountcastle and seconded by Dr. Harbour that the question be 
removed from the table. Motion was put and carried. 
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In his report, Mr. Mountcastle said that in 1942 a letter, as re- 
ferred to by Dr. Harbour, had been sent to Mrs. Peters, and that she 
had made no request for the return of the statue until recently. He 
said that the Society cannot make an exception in this case. “If we 
do,” he continued, “our Constitution has gone out of the window. 
The correspondence is very clear that we have never made an excep- 
tion.” It was further pointed out by Mr. Mountcastle that if Mrs. 
Peters’ request were granted a precedent would be set whereby 
many objects now in the possession of the Society could be removed. 
He then moved that Mrs. Peters’ request be denied and that the statue 
of John Swain, now the property of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
remain in the possession of the Society. Motion was seconded by 
Dr. Harbour and carried unanimously when put. 


It was stated by President Shirk that Mrs. Bowman, Treasurer, 
was absent and that she had requested him to submit her report. This 
report showed that receipts for the fiscal year to March had been 
$7,138.00. That in the same period approximately $9,000.00 had been 
expended, which would seem to indicate that $2,000.00 more had been 
spent than had been received. It was stated, however, that $4,220.00 
worth of brochures are now on hand which indicates that the Society’s 
assets have in reality increased $2,000.00. Fund 18, which was 
formerly known as the private fund but is now on deposit with the 
State Treasurer, was shown as having a balance of $1,100.00. Presi- 
dent Shirk pointed out that when the Society sells any printing or 
like item originally paid for from appropriated funds, the proceeds go 
into a revolving fund known as Fund 200. 


The report of the Legislative Committee was made by Judge Clift. 
He stated that representatives of the Society had appeared before both 
House and Senate Appropriation Committees, as well as before the 
Governor. He requested Mr. Fraker to elaborate further on the prog- 
ress that was being made relative to appropriations for the Society. 
Speaking in genera] terms, Mr. Fraker said that the House had made 
some additions to the original budget recommendations and that 
further increases had been made by the Senate. He reported that 
the general appropriation bill for the Historical Society was at the 
present time in conference committee as was also the airconditioning 
bill. President Shirk then enumerated each step that had been taken 
in the progress of HB 547, which is the general appropriation bill 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Plans for the annual tour were outlined by Mr. Miller. He ex- 
pressed the thought that this year’s tour would be one of the most. 
interesting ever sponsored by the Society. He said that local groups 
were showing great interest in the tour. An example of this he said 
was the action being taken by the Pottawatomie County Historical 
Society which is issuing a twenty-page brochure for the occasion of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society tour through that county. Mr. Miller 
suggested that letters be written to other local groups in places 
through which the tour would pass, telling them of the action of the 
Pottawatomie County Society. He called attention to the fact that 
the tourists would stay at Texoma Lodge both nights. He said a 
historical program will be provided at the dinner hour of the first 
night, but on the second night tourists would be free after the dinner 
hour to do ag they please. 

A discussion was held relative to portraits and the portrait 
galley. Mr. Mountcastle reminded the Board that at a previous 
meeting he had made a motion which was adopted providing a person 
must have been deceased five years before his portrait could be 
placed in the gallery of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Mr. 
Mountcastle further said that at the time of his making this motion 
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it was thought that such action would become a part of the by-laws, 
but that it was later determined to consider the adopted motion as a 
regular Board of Directors action. 


It was remarked by Dr. Johnson that some portraits might more 
properly be hung in other rooms than in the portrait gallery. Mr. 
Curtis expressed the opinion that a screening committee should be 
appointed to set up a criteria as to whose portrait and what types 
would be accepted by the Society. Judge Vaught moved that all por- 
traits that are presently in the building be deemed as being there 
through proper authorization although such does not intend to mean 
that such portraits must remain where they are now displayed, but 
only that they are properly in the Historical Building. The motion 
having been seconded by Dr. Harbour was put and carried. Mr. 
Phillips remarked that the motion just adopted in no way affects the 
present method of screening and that the proposal voiced by Mr. 
Curtis should be given consideration. Mr. Curtis then moved that 
the President appoint a committee of five to make a study of criteria 
that should be used in determining whose portraits and the type of 
portraits that would be accepted by the Society. This motion was 
seconded by Judge Clift and unanimously adopted. It was suggested 
by Judge Vaught that the President be a member of such committee. 


A deed of conveyance from the Boggy Depot and Wilson Grove 
Cemetery Association to the State of Oklahoma for the use and pur- 
pose of the Oklahoma Historical Society covering real estate in Atoka 
County, Oklahoma, described: 


“That portion of the Northeast Quarter (NE%4) of the Southwest 
Quarter (SW%) of Section One (1), Township Three (3) South, 
Range Nine (9) East, described: Beginning at the Northwest corner 
of the Southeast Quarter (SE) of the said Northeast Quarter (NE4) 
of the said Southwest Quarter (SW%); thence North 8° 45’ West 161 
feet 4 inches; thence North 81° 15’ Hast 270 feet; thence North 8° 
45’ West 108 feet 8 inches; thence South 81° 15’ West 540 feet; thence 
South 8° 45’ Hast 540 feet; thence North 81° 15’ East 270 feet; thence 
North 8° 45’ West 270 feet to the point of beginning, containing 4 
acres, more or less, and 


Beginning at the center of the said Northeast Quarter (NE%) of 
the said Southwest Quarter (SW%); thence East 375 links; thence 
South 400 links; thence West 375 links; thence North 400 links to the 
point of beginning, containing 1.5 acres, more or less..... 3 

and a Warranty Deed from the Wright family to the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society covering real estate in Atoka County, Oklahoma, 
described: 


“Beginning at an iron post at the NW Corner of the SE% NHY% 
SW and running thence North 161 feet and 4 inches; thence Hast 
270 feet; thence South 161 feet and 4 inches, and thence West 270 feet 
to the point of beginning, all in Section 1, Township 3 South, Range 
OPP AStes src. vs t 


were laid before the Board of Directors by the President. He stated 
that these deeds conveyed to the Society the historic cemetery and 
interment ground at Boggy Depot, and that the plot second above 
described contained the mortal remains of Chief Allen Wright and 
other members of this outstanding family. 


‘Mr. Curtis moved acceptance of the estate and premises described 
in the conveyances, subject only to the limitations contained thereiin. 
Motion was seconded by Judge Clift and upon a question, the same 
was carried unanimously. 
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It was moved by Dr. Harbour that the cemetery be closed to 
further burials or interments except as provided in the conveyances, 
and that Mr. E. E. Fahrny be designated as informal custodian on 
behalf of the Society without remuneration. The motion was seconded 
by Judge Clift and unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Phillips stated he was presenting a matter that had been | 


called to his attention by Mr. Mountcastle, who found it necessary 
to leave the meeting. This was an article in the Indian Consistory 
news which was written by Dr. Charles Evans as a tribute to General 
W. S. Key. He said that Mr. Mountcastle, with whom he concurred, 


had suggested that this tribute to General Key be published in The | 


Chronicles. The President assured Mr. Phillips that the suggestion 
would be followed. 


It was remarked by Dr. Johnson that he had been favorably im- 
pressed with the county history articles that were being written by 
Francis Thetford for the Sunday edition of the Daily Oklahoman. He 
moved that the Society take official cognizance of these historical 
articles written by Mr. Thetford and that he and the publisher be 
commended. Miss Seger seconded this motion and it was then adopted. 


Dr. Johnson reported that he was still working on the Will Rogers 
home marking project and that he hoped to have Will Rogers, Jr., 
as his guest some time during the summer. 


At 12:10 p.m. the meeting adjourned after which lunch was served 
(Signed) George H. Shirk, President 
(Signed) Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 
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Coleman, Carl 
Morgan, Oscar Okley 
Willis, J. R. 
Capshaw, Everett F. 
Thompson, John M. 
Shotwell, Mrs. Sue 
Spears, Miss Fay 
McKinney, Lea A. 
Bland, Mary A. 
Wilmarth, Jessie Aird 
Maples, Laura 
Abernethy, Mr. B. L. 
Robinson, O. F. 
Walker, Lynn 
Williamson, Ben 
Maehr, Iva 

Zelley, Ridgeway 
Sparks, Charles H. 
Gossett, B. G 
McKinney, Chester C. 
Smith, Mrs. Edna Earl 
Balyeat, Dr. Ray M. 
Carson, Opal Rexroat 
Ellis, Elsie B. 
Frates, C. I. & Company 
Hemry, Jerome EH. 
McCain, Mrs. Mary T. 
Shaw, Miss Opal C. 
Skinner, Cliff 
Stephens, Roger L. 
Wildman, J. Ross 
Musgrove, Homer N. 
Hays, C. R. 

Liles, Sim L. 

Young, Glenn A, 
Jones, Newlin 

Miller, James B. 
Baird, Claud 
Pickering, R. L. 
Davis, Robert A. 
Hanna, Wilma Mae 
Hill, Eleanor 

Miller, Mrs. Wendell Z. 
Netherton, Ruby 
Brown, Ruth B. 
Fountain, William Thomas 
Archambault, Johnny Lou 
Hester, Leroy V. 
Vogel, Virgil J. 
Jones, Dr. Thomas E. 
Lakoe, Richard V. 


. Schloss, Frances B. 


Powell, Clarence A. 
Bessmer, Louise C. 
Brown, Ruth 
Moore, Mrs. J. B. 
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Ada, Oklahoma 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 
Apache, Oklahoma 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Cheyenne, Oklahoma 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 
Choctow, Oklahoma 
Cushing, Oklahoma 
Davidson, Oklahoma 
Duncan, Oklahoma 


Guthrie, Oklahoma 


Lawton, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Quapaw, Oklahoma 
Ringwood, Oklahoma 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
Sayre, Oklahoma 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Wewoka, Oklahoma 
Wilburton, Oklahoma 
Richmond, California 
Denver, Colorado 
Chicago, Illinois 
Richmond, Indiana 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Brookline, Massachussets 
Detroit, Michigan 
Independence, Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Tyler, Texas 
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New Members for the Quarter January 29, 1959 to April 23, 1959 
NHW ANNUAL MEMBERS 
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GIFTS PRESENTED: 
LIBRARY 


The Statesman’s International Year Book, 1958 
National Trust Properties, 1959 
“A Journal of One Hundred Years Ago in the Region of Tulsa”, 
James H. Garner (Reprint from Chronicles of Okiahoma, Volume 
XI, Number 2) : 
Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City | 
List of Headstone Inscription from the Asbury Cemetery 
Donor: Mrs. Woodrow W. King, Eufaula 
The Paullin Family of Southern New Jersey, Wilmer Garfield Van Name 
Donor: Elmer Garfield Van Name, Haddonfield, New Jersey 
The Autobiography of Robert Watchorn 
Donor: The Robert Watchorn Charities “Ltd., Oklahoma City 
“Golden Anniversary of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church at Enid, Oklahoma” 
Donor: Paul Hayer, Enid 
44 Programs of the Oklahoma State Symphony Society and Oklahoma 
Symphony Orchestra “The First Christian Church, 19438-1944” | 
Donor: Milliam R. Meador, Ponea City | 
Pictorial History of Our War with Spain for Cuba’s Freedom, 1898 
Donor: Mrs. Bessie W. Barno, Birmingham, Alabama 
Ohoyahoma Club Guest Book, Membership Roster and Constitution 
Donor: Ohoyahoma Club, Oklahoma City 
This Is Colorado - Denver Post 
Donor: Denver Post, Denver, Colorado 
Pre-Cornell and Early Cornell 
New York Historical Source Studies 
Donor: Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York 
“The Wynonan” 
Donor: Roy Broaddus, Wynona 
“History of Wynona, Oklahoma” 
Donor: Mrs. Robert Y. Empie, Oklahoma City 
5 Rolls Microfilm 1820 Census Population Schedules of Georgia 
Donor: Mrs. M. B. Biggerstaff, Oklahoma City 
Post Commanders of Fort Sill 1868-1940, O. Williard Holloway 
Donor: O. Willard Holloway, U.S. Army and Missile Center, 
Fort Sill 
One Who Was Strong, Mrs. A. F. Wasson 
Donor: Mrs. Leonard H. Crowder, Seminole | 
The Diary of an Unknown Soldier, Edited by Elsa Vaught | 
Donor: Mrs. W. W. Vaught, Fayetteville, Arkansas | 
The McIntosh Family Tree, William Thomas Scott 
Donor: William Thomas Scott, Muskogee 
“Journal of the 22nd Annual Meeting of the Convention of the Diocese 
of Oklahoma of the Protestant Episcopal Church” 
Donor: The Reverend B. Franklin Williams, Pawhuska 
James Stephen Hogg, Robert C. Cotner 
Donor: University of Texas Press, Austin, Texas 


MUSEUM 


Pictures: 


Photo of Geronimo 
Donor: R. B. Hays 


Soraya ean 
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Hanging at Ada, Oklahoma, April 14, 1904 
Donor: Mrs. Susie Peters, Anadarko 


Oklahoma City Post Office, 1910; Overholser Opera House, 1910; 
Indian Scene, Travois, Tepee; Fairgrounds, Oklahoma City, 1924; 
Group at Wainwright, Oklahoma, December 27 1910; 101 Ranch; 
Round-Up 101 Ranch; Otoe Indians; Hunting Party Indian 
Territory; Carnegie Library, Shawnee; Cotton Compress, Shaw- 
nee. 

Donor: Mrs. Jewell Mitchell 

Ohoyohoma Club of 1953 

Donor: Ohoyohoma Club 
Cheyenne and Arapho Chiefs 
Donor: Col. George Shirk 

Kiowa Baby on Cradle Board; Horse Pulling Travois; Ise O, Kiowa; 
Toya, last survivor of the wagon train fight on the Peace River; 
Henry Tsoodle, Kiowa; Margaret Lone Wolf, granddaughter of 
Chief Lone Wolf; Dogs pulling Travois; White Parker inside his 
tepee; Indian Village and Council; White Parker and Chief 
Hunting Horse; Henry Bruce; Alice Ahtopety, Kiowa; Kiowa Bill 
and Wife; Kiowa Children; Indian Girls ready for the parade; 
Sod House, Kiowa County; Indian Village and Ceremony; Indian 
Council and Trial. 

Donor: G. W. Long 

Framed picture of post office in Oklahoma City in 1889. 

Donor: Mrs. Bernice Beigler Hughes, Oklahoma City 

Mr. and Mrs. John Swain; John Swain and Deputy Cook; Group of 
Peace Officers 

Donor: Mrs, Susie Peters 
Group picture, shows Robt L. Owen speaking 
Donor: Bessie Truitt 


Exhibits: 


Car Tags, 55, dated from 1913 to 1958 
Donor: Col. George Shirk 
Stamps - 50 Oklahoma Commemorative U.S. Stamps 
Donor: Sen. Mike Monroney 
Bugle, used in Spanish American War 
Donor: Mrs. Thomas H. Meagher 
Charter - Anti-Horse Thief Association of Indian Territory 
Donor: Mrs. Ethel Rush 
Envelopes, 11 hotel covers 
Donor: Mrs. E. B. McDowell 
Mastoden Tooth 
Donor: John Casady 
Cannon Shell, War Between the States 
Donor: James W. Green 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL ROOM 


Two pictures, framed. One, a copy of a famous mural in Battle 
Abbey, Richmond. “General Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson 
viewing his “Foot Cavalry”. Three small pictures made from 
war photographs of Generals Jackson, Zollicoffer and Albert 


Sidney Johnston. troy 
Done Children of the Confederacy of Oklahoma Division. 
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UNION MEMORIAL ROOM 


Photograph of Old Soldiers Encampment held in Columbus, Ohio, 
September, 1919. 
Donor: Mr. Claude Hensley 


Framed charter of the Sons of Union Veterans of Civil War, issued 
December 12, 1930. 
Donor: Mr. Harlan T. Deupree 
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Order Form 
for 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Publications 


MARK OF HERITAGE: 


A beautifully illustrated brochure in colors, locating all 
131 markers erected by the Oklahoma Historical Society and 
giving historical data concerning each. It is a history of 
Oklahoma told by the markers and handsome illustrated map. 


Price $1.00. Add 15¢ for postage with each order. 


SF Eo tee etch eee enclosed) for? i220: copies. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


This booklet tells the story of Oklahoma as revealed by 
the museums in the Oklahoma Historical Society Building. 
Each splendid picture is accompanied by a brief article of 
explanation. Authentic data on the Historical Society’s Museum 
Collections. 


Price 75c. Add 15¢ for postage with each order. 


be Ene Se er CNCIOSEO OTL esta Sones copies. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Historical Building 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 


Oe mr ed a ol ode 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 


FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


seeceerecceesccerersnnsnceeccesscnesseencoseasnscecseeeessessssenccssssocecseereccasasecernesegesneseseennceacanansecsasnacceeenscncanenceenacaceneerencaserereneeces ees eel “ 


UnOrIstiC CEBTeOs At ADY.2 42sec a ae eee “ 
Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliatioms soe ececcsssseseeeeeemeem E 
PIGAEV CSOT ICO 2 ee eee ees 


Ee OANA es ae cl co Done a ne Pete ROR Re Pe ear 
Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: ............ 3 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. 
In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 
required fee $ 


(Signed) 


PO Address ne Se ee ee ee a 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all mem- 
bers. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three 
dollars in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$50.00. Annual members may become life members at any 
time upon the payment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of 
membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society It is more economical in the long run and it 
obviates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 


be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society 


Nominated by 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26581895: 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-cperation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Okiahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. Regular subscription to The 
Chronicles is $4.00 annually; single copies of the magazine 
(1937 to current number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues 
and correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


